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IRRESPECTIVE OF PRICE 
: THE BEST. 





Standard Keyboard. 
PERFECT ENVELOPE GUIDE. 


ASK say By gd OF ILLUMI- | 


ED WORK. 


” Highest Possible Quality. 


"f 





TLPEWRITER 


Automatic Tabulator. 


Lowest Price. 


NATIONAL TFYPEWRI 








to the education of young people increases very materially 
RRIS, U. 8. Commissioner of Educ ‘ation. 
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Color of Ink can be changed in- 
stantly, Absolutely perfect man- 
ifolder. Can be used with all du- 
plicating processes, 









Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Or Money Refunded. 





Embodies every good quality found 
in other standard writing machines, 
and has many points of superiority all 
its own. 

Write for illustrated pamphlet, giving 
special features, etc. 

In writing mention THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL F 
JourNnaL, and we will send you a “ Col .mbian” 
Calendar, good for 250 years. 


TER GO.. 715, 717, 719 ARCH STREET, I 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Vc 


Sold all over the World. To 





 ORPHEA 
MUSIC BOXES 


Are the sweetest, most complete, 
tone-sustaining, durable, and perfect Mu- 
sical Boxes made, and anv number of 
tunes can be obtained for them. 
Delightful wage , wedding, anniversary, 
-and_ holida Buy direct of the 
ers, the “oldest. most reliable, 

and responsible firm. Inspect’n invited. 
No Music Box can be guaranteed to wear 
well without Gautschi’s patented 
Safety Tune Change and Parachute. 
ufacturers Headquarters for 

Gem and Concert Roller Organs; also 
Symphonions and Polyphones at 
Lowest Prices. Factory Established 1824. 


OLD muUSIC BOXES CAREFULLY 
REPAIRED AND IMPROVED. 


GAUTSCHI & SONS, {"#iciseti" 





THE TEACHERS’ HOTEL 


AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


A success from the start. 


State. Address for special rates, 
C. R. LONG, Manager, 
211 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. | 


Purties come from nearly every 


School Board Supplies. N 


Blank Order Book ||| ™ 


was 
On Treasurer of Schoo! District. nur 
In response to inquines from School Officers for a of 
Book of convenient size containing Blank Orders tha’ 
upon the Treasurer—and in compliance with on | 
their request—we are prepared to furnish such Blank at 
Orders in the form of the ordinary Check or Receipt val 
Book, Substantially Bound, with Stubs Per- an 
forated so that Orders may readily be de- pro 
tached, at the following rates: lior 
Order Book in Stock: All Blanks Left ore: 
Open. Book Containing Three 6t< 
Hundred Orders, $2.00. lars 
: day 
Books Printed to Special Order: a - 
With Name of District and County, and other Blanks, in- a 
cluding Name of Treasureer if desired, printed in good style, thei 
Book Containing Three Hundred Orders, $3.00. tisti 
We have also been printing Special Order Books for Over- rs 
seers of the Poor and tor Road Commissioners, in Town- 13890 


ships and School Districts, at same raté and in same form as c 
above, with changes desired. . 








° y evel 
Twelve Blank Financial Statements tor elf neti mo! 
the Financial Account of School District, as Require 
by law.—$1.00. cou 
Thirty Agreements with Teachers. (The New hav 
Form,)—$1.00. aay 
The 
43 The Pennsylwania District Register hav 
will be ordered at Publishers’ rates ($4.50 by express or $5.00 . 
by mail), to any School Board desiring it, and remitting thei 
amount here named with order for the book. : 
; For Specimen Order Blanks, Stat s, Agr , ete., iS a 
| address bee! 
: J. P. McCASKEY, ne 
Lancaster, Pa. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTEREST OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 





FIFTY-NINTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION OF THE 
STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 





DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
HARRISBURG, January, 1893. 


Zo the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania : 


ENTLEMEN: Reference to the statis- 

tical tables for the year past shows that 
the number of pupils in the public schools 
was 977,528, an increase of 8,022; the 
number of schools was 23,436, an increase 
of 414. The total expenditure, including 
that upon buildings, was $14,329,140.46, 
an increase of $810,431.48. The estimated 
value of school property was $40,242,664, 


an increase of $4,765,720. The State ap- | 


propriation for the year was not five mil- 
lions, but two millions of dollars. The 
great appropriation of five millions of dol- 
lars first became available on the first Mon- 
day of June of the current year, 1892. The 
direct effect of that munificent sum will 
ther¢fore appear,for the first time in the sta- 
tistics to be given in the annual report of 
1893. 

Some of the indirect effects have, how- 
ever, already manifested themselves. The 
monthly as well as the annual reports of the 
county, city and borough superintendents 
have shown unwonted activity and progress. 
The knowledge that the people of the State 
have given such substantial evidence of 
their appreciation of the public schools as 
is afforded in the great appropriation has 
been a stimulus to school boards. Many 





| 
| 


have made the much-needed improvements 
at the cost of the districts, believing that 
while they were discharging their duty to 
the children, they were also carrying out 
the will of the people. Perhaps no previous 
year can present such a record of districts 
having introduced free text-books, length- 
ened the term, raised the salaries, and 
erected school buildings in all respects 
worthy of the cause. Never before has at- 
tention been as widely given to adequate 
means for ventilation. Unabridged dic- 
tionaries, good blackboards and other help- 
ful apparatus indicate, by their extensive 
introduction, the same spirit of improve- 
ment. ‘The number of schools in which all 
the text-books were supplied free of cost to 
the pupils is 2,481. Many boards have 
adopted the policy of supplying part of the 
books annually, with a view to a general in- 
troduction, at the public expense, of all the 
books needed in the schools of their respec- 
tive districts. 

The fact that every district, however re- 
mote from the capital, shares in the fund 
distributed, taken in connection with the 
fact that twice the amount could have been 
paid without draining the treasury, guaran- 
tees the continuance of the same, and sug- 
gests the possibility of an increase. 

The excellence of the body of school law 
of this State is indicated, not only by the 
fact that certain vital principles pervade the 
whole organism, but also by the fact that 
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the changes in it, which have become nec- 
essary, are simply the extension or further 
application of that which has already been 
enacted. No radical changes will be im- 
provements. 

The suggestions of last year’s report, 
made when the General Assembly was not 
about to convene, and the arguments in be- 
half of the measures proposed, are earnestly 
commended to your honorable bodies. 


SINGLE TERM. 


The division of the school year into a 
summer and winter term was once the gen- 
eral practice, and the single term was a sub- 
sequent experiment, but county after county 
has discarded the division and adopted the 
single term. There are now only a few 
counties in the northern and northwestern 
part of the State in which districts adhere to 
the two terms. Wherever the school year 
is divided, the older pupils attend but the 
three or four months of the winter term, 
thus losing at least half of the school life 
that every child should have. The summer 
term does not even benefit the young chil- 
dren as it should, because the very object is 
to save money by employing a young girl 
for a mere pittance, sometimes as little as 
thirteen dollars a month, to manage the few 
little ones attending in the summer. It is 
not necessary that she should know much 
about teaching, if only she will go 
through the motions of keeping the school 
open long enough to enable the district to 
draw the appropriation. Now that the sum 
paid by the State to each district is at the 
rate of three dollars and forty-five cents per 
taxable, the excuse for summer schools is 
taken away; and to prevent the waste of 
public funds and of the precious school 
years of the children, the wretched pretense 
should be abandoned. ‘The time has come 
when the grant of the appropriation to any 
school district should be made dependent 
upon the holding of a single term. 

LONGER TERM. 


The minimum school term should be 
longer. ‘The reasons for this step presented 
in last year’s report will not be restated 
here. In order to promote the lengthen- 
ing of the term the following circular was 
sent out, with the hope that an awakening of 
thought and of a sense of duty would hasten 
improvement : 

‘* DEPARTMENT PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
* HAKKISBURG, Jay 17, 7592. 
**7o School Directors : 

“* What was the length of the annual school 
term in your district last year? j 

“ Were your schools open seven, eight, nine 





or ten months, or were they closed by the ac- 
tion of your board at the end of the minimum 
term of six months? 

“If your board made provision for only a 
minimum term of six months last year, or 
at any time since vou have been a director, 
what was the motive that governed the majority 
of the members in taking such action ? 

“Was the education of the children duly con- 
sidered and emphasized as animperative duty 
on the part of the board and the district before 
deciding to close the schools at the end of a 
short term? 

“What excuse was offered for closing the 
schools of your district at the end of a short 
term of six or seven months with a low tax rate 
for school purposes ¢ 

“Do you favor a policy, on the plea of econ- 
omy, that virtually deprives the children of 
school privileges half the year and places a bar- 
rier in their way to advancement, and which 
prevents them from obtaining such an educa- 
tion as the public schools afford? or are you in 
favor of a progressive policy in the administra- 
tion of the office of the school director—a policy 
that will result in having good schools and 
longer school terms, and well-qualified teachers 
honestly compensated for their services? 

‘*: These are pertinent questions for your con- 
sideration, in view of the fact that your voice and 
vote will determine the policy to be pursued by 
your board in the operation of the schools of 
yonr district for the ensuing year. 

“The State has generously increased the ap- 
propriation for the suPport of public schools to 
five million dollars. 

“If all directors have a proper conception of 
the responsible dutiesiwhich they are called upon 
to discharge and a due regard for the welfare 
of the children and the Commonwealth, every 
boy and girl of legal school age in Pennsylvania 
will have the privilege of attending a good pub- 
lic school a continuous school term of not less 
than ezght months during the school year be- 
ginning on the first Monday of June, 1892. 

“Very respectfully, 
“D. J, WALLER, JR., 
“ Supt. Public Instruction.” 


The replies received indicate a purpose 
to do better in many districts. Three clusses 
of unfavorable replies were received. One 
class consists of those who think the people 
cannot afford a longer term. Another con- 
sists of those who think that six months 
meet the requirements of the people, or, in 
other words, areenough. A third class con- 
sists of those who believe that the people will 
not patronize the schools for a longer period. 
The essential thought in them all is that the 
training of children in a school more than 
half the year is not worth the sacrifice re- 
quired to provide it. There will always be 
communities of this opinion, as there will 
always be families who will send their chil- 
dren to school only when compelled to do 
so. Districts,were required in years past to 
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lengthen their term from four months to 
five, and from five to six, without any con- 
siderable aid. Now that they can lengthen 
without additional cost to themselves, all 
receiving State aid should be required to 
have an undivided term of at least eight 
months. Two months added to the mini- 
mum would give one-third more of school- 
ing annually. A pupil attending until he 
is sixteen during the annual term of eight 
months gets more schooling than one at- 
tending until he is nineteen during annual 
terms of six months. The parent who gives 
his child eight months of tuition thus may 
save three years of unbroken service to him- 
self before the child is nineteen, a period 
when boys and girls may be generally use- 
ful at home or may be wage earners. Though 
this be an ignoble argument, it is an argu- 
mentum ad hominem. 

The schooling of a child for six months 
in the year is like the training of a colt by 
driving him for short periods at long inter- 
vals. Neither is well trained. But it seems 
like threshing old straw to argue this point 
when such States as New Jersey and New 
York have for years required a long term. 


CLOSER SUPERVISION, 


The experience of another year has em- 
phasized the need of closer supervision. The 
more money spent, the more economy re- 
quires closer supervision. The cost of our 
schools, when the county superintendency 
was established in 1854, was less than one 
million three hundred thousand dollars ; in 
1891, it was more than ten times as great, 
and now it is still greater. 

The greater the number of schools, the 
greater the need of supervision. This num- 
ber has grown from ten thousand in 1854, 
to twenty-three thousand in 1892. The bill 
prepared on this subject four years ago has 
the unanimous support of those engaged in 
public instruction. The scrutiny to which 
it has been subjected has discovered no 
weak spot. It is hoped that no accident 
will prevent its passage. 


LIMITATION OF PROVISIONAL CERTIFICATES. 


The provisional is the lowest of the six 
teachers’ crtificates. It was established to 
meet the scarcity of teachers when the 
school system was adopted. The scholar- 
ship required for it is not sufficient for a 
good teacher. It is a startling fact that 


more than half the public school teachers 
now employed have only this certificate. 
Since the majority is contented with this 
very lowest one, and since more than two 
thousand have taught for five or more years 
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under this certificate, it is obvious that im- 


provement in scholarship of a majority of 


our teachers can be hoped for only when the 
requirements become greater. To avoid 
unnecessary examinations, to stimulate the 
younger teachers, and to improve the quality 
of the teaching, it is recommended that the 
number of provisional certificates to be 
granted to any one teacher in one county 
be limited to three. The effect will be to 
induce thousands of teachers to improve or 
to compel them to quit teaching. 

COLLEGE GRADUATES. 

It has been a standing complaint that no 
college diploma is recognized in the public 
schools. 

The schools must be carefully guarded, 
yet the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion might be authorized to issue a State 
Teacher’s Certificate to any graduate of a 
regularly chartered college without examin- 
ation, on presentation of this diploma, and 
upon the recommendation of the Board or 
Boards of Directors in whose employment 
the applicant shall have taught for the 
three preceding annual school terms, which 
shall be countersigned by the proper county, 
city or borough superintendent in office 
when the application shall be made. 


PAY FOR DIRECTORS. 


It has been a most creditable characteris- 
tic of the school director that he has served 
without pecuniary compensation. The 
proposition to attach a salary to the office 
implies not only an immense expenditure ot 
public money, but also such a change in the 
character of the men chosen as would por- 
tend great harm tothe schools. ‘The ordi- 
nary service of the directors requires no act- 
ual expenditure of money on their part, 
bnt there is an exception to this rule when 
they are in attendance upon the triennial 
convention for the election of superintend- 
ents. Upon this occasion directors should 
no more be exposed to temptation by the 
accepted hospitality of candidates, than a 
jury of viewers by the hospitality of those 
interested in the road to be considered. 

Directors’ Day has become a well-known 
feature of the annual Teachers’ Institute. 
Directors are there able to confer with one 
another and with the teachers, and they are 
frequently addressed by a representative of 
the Department of Public Instruction, and 
by eminent instructors from abroad. These 
meetings arouse interest, stimulate thought, 
and accelerate progress. It is but right 
that the actual expense should be borne by 
the’ districts to be benefited. 
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COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 


The following opinion of the United 
States Commissioner of Education, Hon. 
William T. Harris, from his last published 
report, may be of interest in this connection 
to legisiators : 

“The principle of compulsory education is 
steadily gaining ground. Steps in advance are 
being taken here and there all along the line. 
Since 1866 no less than sixteen States or Terri- 
tories have either enacted laws for the first 
time, or have made their former laws more 
stringent. The arguments and discussions of 
thirty years have been gradually silencing op— 

ition, and public sentiment is slowly crystal- 
izing in the direction of requiring by law all 
parents to provide a certain minimum of school 
instruction for their children.” 

Jn addition to the reasons given in the 
last report in favor of such a law in Penn- 
sylvania, it may be added that at least 
twenty-seven States and Territories have 
compulsory education. Even Wisconsin, 
though she repealed the Bennett law, is to- 
day compelling the attendance of all chil- 
dren of school age. The suggestions on 
this subject in the report of 1891 are re- 
spectfully renewed. 


PHILADELPHIA STATISTICS. 


The statistical tables annually published 
by this Department, though they are among 
the most detailed to be found, do not fairly 
represent the facts as to education in Penn- 
sylvania. They are but partial. The sta- 
tistical tables of Philadelphia in many par- 
ticulars do not conform to those used for 
the rest of the State, and they are not sup- 
plied to this Department for publication. 
Statistics are for purposes of comparison, 
and until the statistics of Philadelphia con- 
form to, and are included in, the tables for 
the State, those tables are of little worth in 
making comparisons with other States and 
countries. The interests of the State re- 
quire that the provisions of the law mak- 
ing the issuing of the warrants for the ap- 
propriation dependent upon the filing of 
the annual district report, shall be extended 
to Philadelphia. 

ASSESSMENTS. 

The assessment of property somewhere 
approaching its real value has greatly aided 
in the improvement of the schools in some 
counties, and if it were adopted in certain 
other sections it would help the schools and 
give a more accurate idea of the burden of 
the taxes. A tax of ten or twelve mills on 
the dollar is, in some instances, to-day 
lighter than that which is borne in other 
districts where a lower rate is levied. 
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MANUAL TRAINING. 


Though there is less discussion of this 
subject than there was two years ago, it has 
taken a firm hold upon the people. It has 
been growing in favor among the Normal 
schools and in the cities. The multiplying 
of industrial institutes and manual training 
schools outside the pale of the system of 
public instruction is making it easier to 
conform the work of this kind in the public 
schools to that which has educational as dis- 
tinguished from practical value, that which 
trains the pupil’s mind pre-eminently rather 
than enables him immediately to earn wages. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


The twelve State Normal Schools have 
won the confidence and support of the pub- 
lic to a degree that has made their useful- 
ness almost inestimable. There are gath- 
ered annually in these institutions about 
eight thousand of the youth of the Common- 
wealth. The moral and social influences, 
not less than the intellectual, exerted by 
these schools directly, and through their 
pupils going by thousands as teachers into 
our public schools, have been more potent 
than any others in elevating the character 
of public instruction. Our State Normal 
Schools are in charge of exceptionally well- 
qualified principals and teachers, and are 
doing exactly the work in quality and 
quantity that was deemed essential to the 
well-being of our public schools by those 
who provided for so many great schools. It 
was manifestly their purpose to establish 
fountains of influence whose quickening 
streams should flow not simply for our cities 
and boroughs, but also for all the public 
schools of our Commonwealth. The great 
work already accomplished is secure, the 
work now going on is that of developing 
sound moral characters and of laying solid 
foundations for intellectual growth by thor- 
ough training upon the branches common 
to all our public schools, and by giving a 
knowledge of the elements of some of the 
higher branches in natural science, litera- 
ture and mathematics. Along with all this 
work goes such training in the science and 
art of teaching as the ability of the pupils 
and the extent of the course of study make 
possible. Thousands of our youug teachers 


are by these schools first made acquainted 
with the greatest teachers of pedagogy, and 
brought into contact with the great current 
of thought upon this subject that is flowing 
towards the ocean of truth. 

The State Normal Schools have gloriously 
vindicated the wisdom of the liberal policy 
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pursued towards them by the Common- 
wealth. The public schools, under the im- 
petus of the enlarged appropriation, need 
all the aid these schools can render, and 
supply most cogent reasons for the continu- 
ance of that policy. 


COLLEGES AND HIGH SCHOOLS. 


The co-ordination of the courses of study 
in the public high schools with those in the 
colleges is steadily extending. The gap 
that has existed between the higher institu- 
tions of learning and our public schools i 
steadily closing. Notwithstanding the rais 
ing by a year and a half of the conditions 
for entrance to college, high schools in all 
parts of the State are preparing boys for en- 
trance. This is not the only function of 
the high school; it is not the greatest ; but 
it is one promising much for coming classes 
of boys and girls, and much for our coun- 
try. The general course for those students 
that can never go beyond the high school 
must always be the most important, and its 
aim should be to give the highest mental 
training possible under the conditions. No 
art should be permitted to divert the school 
from this end. Inasmuch as the college is 
intended to do the same work in a higher 
degree, the high school is strictly within its 
proper sphere when it prepares pupils for 
entrance upon this more extended course. 


NEEDED LEGISLATION. 


The legislation most needed is for a sin- 
gle annual term, for an increase of the min- 
imum term, for closer supervision, for the 
limitation of the provisional certificate, for 
the recognition of a college diploma under 
proper restrictions, for meeting the actual 
expenses of directors at the triennial con- 
vention and for one day at the County In- 
stitute, and for the filing of such a statisti- 
cal report by the city of Philadelphia as is 
required of other districts. Efficiency and 
economy, it is believed, will be promoted 
by these changes. 

The Superintendent takes this opportu- 
nity to express his grateful appreciation of 
the co-operation and assistarce rendered 
by superintendents, principals ot state Nor- 
mal Schools, the press and other friends of 
education. 

D. J. WALLER, JR., 
Supt. Public Instruction. 


STATISTICAL STATEMENTS, I 892. 


Number of school districts in the State 2,358 
Number of schools. . ho Wes 23,436 
Number of graded schools... . 11,488 


Number of superintendents... . . 124 
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Number of male teachers . 

Number of female teachers. . 

Whole number of teachers. . 
Average salary male teachers per mo. 
Average female teachers per mo . 
Average length schoo! term in mos . 
Number of pupils. e . 
Average number cae - ; 


279 


8,162 
17,177 
25,339 
$42 15 
$31 41 

7:77 
97755 - 
708,7 


Cost of tuition. . $7,766,657 6 
Building, purchasing and renting. . 2,791,506 39 
Fuel, contingencies,debt, interest paid 3,301,159 9I 


Total cost tuition, building, fuel, etc. 
Items Compared with those of the P» 
Ending Fune 1, 1891. 
Net increase in number of districts 
Increase in number of schools . 
Increase in number of graded schoels 
Decrease in number of male teachers 
Increase in number female teachers 
Increase in salary of male teachers per 
month ded 
Increase in salary of fems ile 2 te ac chers 
per month. 
Increase in school term | in ‘months. 
Increase in number of pupils. . 
Increase in cost of tuition . ; 
Increase in cost of building, purchas- 
ing, etc... 
Increase in cost ot fuel, 
cies, debt and interest paid. . 


contingen- 


Condition of System Not Including P/ 


With Comparison. 


Number of districts . . 2,357 
Number of schools ; 20.653 
Number of pupils. 861,083 
Average attendance . 599,316 
Percentage attendance. 83 
Average length of term 

in months. . . 7-41 
Number of male te: ach- 

Geis ees ee $,04I 
Number of female 

teachers. . =. 14,507 
Whole number of 

fUncmere. . . 2 s 22,556 
Average salary of male 

teachers per month . $39 53 
Average female teach- 

ers per month 30 89 


$6,028,019 gI 
2,950,033 4 


Cost of tuition . 

Fuel and contingencies. 

Purchasing ,building,re- 
pairing houses. 

Tuition, building, fuel, 
contingencies. 

Average number of 
mills on dollar for 


) 
~ Q = 
5,750 77 


> 2 
“354° 


11,356,834 14 


school purposes. . . 5.36 
Average of mills, build- 
ing purposes. . 3-17 


Amount of tax levied . " $8,187,893 57 


14,329,140 46 


é eding Year 


OI 

8,022 
$505,201 11 
102,161 29 

$10,431 438 
tladelphia- 
Increase. 


20 


463 
5,553 

7,007 

OI 

decrease 17 
342 

325 


$0 49 


530,515 


decrease, .10 


aecrease, 95 


100,755 05 


Statistics for Philadelphia. 


Number of schools. . , 
Number of male teachers. . 
Number of female teachers . ‘i er 
Average salary male teachers per mo. 
Average female teachers per month. . 


2,783 
113 
2,070 
$195 50 
65 77 
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Number of pupils at end of year. . 114,088 
Average attendance of pupils. . . . 109,403 
Paid for teachers’ salaries... . . $1,738,637 25 
Paid for houses, additions and repairs. 574,845 31 


Books, fuel, stationery, contingencies. 351,126 05 


Distribution of State Aid for Normal School Stu- 
dents for the Scheol Year 1892. 

District. For Graduates. Under-graduates. 

Ist, West Chester... . . $1,400 CO $5,044 00 

2d, Millersville . . . ... 3,550 00 6,935 50 


3d, Kutztown . . . . . . 3,850 00 4,213 00 
Sth, Mansfield. . . .. . 3,200 00 4,892 50 
6th, Bloomsburg. . . . . 4,750 00 4,372 50 
7th, Shippensburg... . . . 3,000 00 2,891 50 
8th, Lock HIaven. . . . . 3,250 00 5,124 00 
oth, Indiana... . . .. 2,450 00 2.586 00 
soth, California... . . . . 2,700 00 2,857 50 
11th, Slippery Rock . . . 1,600 00 35355 50 
sath, Edinboro.-* *... 600 00 2,805 00 
13th, Clarion. . . . « + « 4,950 00 33799 00 











Total... . . . « « «$35,300 co $48,876 oo 


Expenditure of Appropriation for the Cornplanter 
Indian School Situated on the Allegheny River 
in Warren County. 

(As certified by Superintendent H. M. Putnam of Warren 
county, as per act of Assembly approved July 7, 1885.) 
Amount appropriated.. . . $300 00 
Amount on hand from last year . I 14 

—— $301 14 


Expenditures. 
Teachers’ wages... .... .§$2 


23 32 
en a a ae ey 
$250 40 


Balance on hand, $50 74, held to repair building. 


Table showing the amount of special and direct 
State appropriation that each State Normal School 
has received since its organization, until June 6, 1892. 


District. Location. Amount. 
First . . . West Chester. . $115,000 00 
Second. . . Millersville. . 122.500 00 
Third. . . Kutztown . . 121,250 ©O 
Fifth. . . . Mansfield. . 160,000 00 
Sixth. . . . Bloomsburg 170,000 00 


Seventh .. 
Eighth. . 


152,000 00 
240,000 00 


. Shippensburg. . . 
- Lock Haven . 


Ninth.. . . Indiana. 143,000 00 
Tenth. . . . California. . 137,000 00 
Eleventh. . . Slippery Rock 46,250 00 
Twelfth. . Edinboro , a 137,500 00 
Thisteenth... Clarion . ...... 75,000 0O 


Sn ee . $1,619,500 00 
Estimated Value of School Property in Cities and 
Boroughs Having Superintendents. 


Allegheny*... . . $1,303,583 | Corry....... 67,600 
Allentown... .. 533,928 | Dunmore. . . . . 65,000 
Altoona...... 420,485 | Easton. ..... 290,000 
CE Eee ee 548,000 
Beaver Falls... . 109,000 | Franklin... .. . 101,900 
Bethlehem... . 133,824 | Harrisburg. .. . 453,350 
Bradford * ‘ 55,000 | Hazleton, ... . 95,000 
OO See 36,200 , Hazle twp., Luzerne 40,500 
re 75,000 | Huntingdon... . 52,000 
Carbondale... . 87,500 | Johnstown... . 200,000 
Chambersburg . . 63,000 | Lancaster... .. 330,650 
hi iG do 200,000! Lebanon. .... 185,000 
Columbia. .... 45,300 | Lock Haven... 65,000 


* From last year’s report. 
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Lower Merion twp., Pottstown... . . 156,262 

Montgomery co.. 100,000} Pottsville... . . 220,000 
Mahanoy City . . 6,,000} Reading... .. 447,009 
Mahanoy, East, Bevamton . 2. « + « 608 ,coo 

twp.,, Schuylkill 35,000 | Shamokin. .... 162,500 
McKeesport. . . . 216,000} Sharon. ..... 63,000 
Meadville. .... $140,coo | Shenandoah... . 85,000 
DI wwe wee 75,000 | South Bethlehem . 92,300 
Nanticoke... .. 87,000 | South Easton... 73 000 
New Brighton. . . 92,000 | Steelton. ..... 56,500 
Newcaatle.. .. . 35,000 | Tamaqua..... 45.000 
Newport twp., Lu- Vitusville. .... 75,0c0 

zerne county.. . 35,c00 | West Chester. . . 100,000 
Norristown... . 180,009 | Williamsport as 259,000 
Cie Gs 6 6 ee 112,000} Wilkesbarre... . 340,000 
Philadelphia... . . 8,871,566) York... ..--s 210.000 
Phoenixville... . 65,000 _— 
PRE 5 co ca 3,276,000 $20,990,248 
Plymouth twp., Lu- - 

zerne County.. . 30,009 

Estimated Value of School Property in Counties. 
AGamMS$. 1s 2c $150,000 | Lancastes*.... $658,8ce 
Allegheny. . 1,539.800 | Lawrence. ... . 117,500 
Armstrong®* . . 268,000} Lebanon. .... 230,700 
a SR 224,128 | Lehigh. ..... 449,200 
| Pe 173,730 | Luzerne* , Ses 973,000 
TS eae 768,400 | Lycoming .. , 257,140 
as hs: ae bt 217,600 | McKean... . 202,928 
Bradford*. .... 234,980 DICTCeP ww tw et 269,450 
Eso ee 60 % 352,750| Mifflin®. .... 111,400 
Butler... . oe 206,100 | Monroe... .. ° 98,400 
Caen wwe 167 045 | Montgomery .. . 635,250 
Cameron. . 38,800 | Montour... .. . 130,650 
Th. 6's he a 269,20 | Northampton. . . 29 1,075 
ee ae 267.038 | Norihumberl ind* , 357,300 
Ce. « ee ss 497.375 | DOO 24 % 6 ¢ 6.8 132,600 
Cee... «se 358,347) Pike . -.ccee 34,200 
Clearfield. .... 287,823| Potier*. .... 96,250 
Clinton.*, .... 133,000 | Schuylkill. . 2... 752,359 
RN cn 6 « 4 213,376 Snyder* ..... 93,500 
Crawford aor 236,950 | Somerset... .. 165,276 
Cumberland*. . . 339,700 | Sullivan®, .... 51,100 
SPORE 4 i 2 te 297,525 | Susquehanna. . . 207,770 
Delaware..... 461,450| Tiga .....- 221,700 
ae 114,950 | nn. 2s «6 « 99,000 
ee aa 97,950} Venango. .... 193,500 
Fayette*. ..+ . 396,ac0| Warren ..... 258,750 
eee ae 49,800 | Washington ... 361,700 
Franklin... ... 238,200} Wayne. ..... 749,929 
Fulton*...... 23,600 | Westmoreland . . 750.000 
Greene... 2... 189,000} Wyoming ... . 72,600 
Huntingdon. ... san edt WER. o cc 3 + 360,950 
Oe. 6 6 of 216,150 | —_—_ 
Jefferson*..... 213,400 Total... . « . $18,837.427 
, are 78,170 es 
Lackawanna*,. . 188,400 


*From last year’s report. 


- ee oe 
WHAT IS LIBERAL EDUCATION? 
BY PRES’T D. C. GILMAN. 


ET us, without puzzling ourselves about 

, the educational *‘values’’ of particular 
studies, without vexing ourselves to adjust 
the conflicting claims of literature and 
science, or of ancient and modern learning, 
consider the end that should always be in 
view when plans are made for the promotion 
of higher education. What should be the 
product of our seminaries of learning? 
What kind of men or women should they 
send forth? What should be the marks of 
a liberally educated man? I assume that, 
in common with strong characters who are 
not liberally educated, he has a vigorous 
will, by which the downward tendencies of 
his nature are resisted, and the upward aspi- 
rations of his soul are sustained and devel- 
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oped. I say nothing further in regard to 
his moral qualities, although they are closely 
related to those of the intellect. Fine in- 
tellectual powers, as it seems to me, should 
be the property of every liberally educated 
man, 

First, he must have the power of concen- 
tration; that is to say, he must be able to 
ho'ld his mind, exclusively and persistently, 
to the subject which demands his attention. 
If this power is exercised in the domain of 
natural or physical science, it implies the 
most accurate observation of phenomena— 
the finest discrimination of the eye; in 
mathematics, it implies close analysis of all 
the conditions of the problem considered ; 
in language, it implies the most attentive 
regard to the significance of terms and prop- 
ositions. 

The second power of an educated man is 
that of distribution. The knowledge that 
he acquires by close attention is of little 
value unless it is arranged and classified. 
His possessions must be placed in the groups 
where they belong, so that by association 
they may be at command whenever required. 
The man who knows a hundred thousand 
facts which have never been reduced to 
principles is like a millionaire whose fortune 
consists in tons of copper cents. 

Third, the man of liberal education must 
have the power of retention; that is to say, 
he must tenaciously hold and remember that 
which he has learned. It isnot enough that 
he can look up his acquisitions with effort ; 
he must recollect them readily as occasion 
arises for their use. 

Fourth, the liberally educated man must 
have the power of expression ; that is to say, 
he must know how to state his thoughts so 
as to reach the minds of others; and this 
utterance should be equally good whethér 
the pen or the voice be the instrument of 
communication. 

Finally, the educated man must have the 
power of judging ; that is to say, he must be 
able to make sharp discriminations between 
that which is true and that which is false, 
that which is good and that which is bad, 
that which is temporary and that which is 
perpetual, that which is essential and that 
which is accidental. In other words, he 
must have the power to lay the emphasis 
where it belongs, and this will soon bring 
with it the allied moral power of decision, 
of making a choice between the one side 
and the other. All this may be summed up 
in the one word Wisdom. 

But again, it is not enough to have these 
powers. The liberally educated man must 








also have certain possessions, which will be 
like the capital of a merchant, useful to him 
for the promotion of his own enjoyment 
and for the increase of his usefulness. 

First among the branches of knowledge 
which he should possess, I would name the 
knowledge of his own physical nature, espe- 
cially of his thinking apparatus, of the brain 
and the nervous system, by which his intel- 
lectual life is carried forward. This implies 
that he should also have a knowledge of the 
lasting effects of bodily habits upon mental 
vigor. He ought to know how best to lead 
an intellectual life, how best to discipline 
his body by the proper laws of sleep, diet 
and exercise, and by the right employment 
of those supports which may be helps or 
may be curses. 

Second, he should have a knowledge of 
his own tongue, of its history and the devel- 
opment of its laws, its idioms, its capabili- 
ties, its use. If he knows all the languages 
of Babel and has not the command of his 
own, he is most imperfectly educated. 

Third, in these days it is important that 
he should also have a knowledge of other 
modern tongues. More than two of these 
would be advantageous, but a liberal educa- 
tion absolutely requires that every English- 
speaking person should have a knowledge of 
French and German also; for it is with the 
French and the Germans that we are brought 
most frequently in contact, and it is from 
the French and the Germans that in these 
days we receive the most important contri- 
butions to literary and physical science. 

Fourth, the liberally educated man should 
also be acquainted with the piinciples and 
methods of scientific inquiry. Such knowl- 
edge does not come from reading books or 
attending lectures. Asa general rule it can 
only be secured by prolonged courses of ob- 
servation or of experiment, and these courses 
can rarely be advantageously followed with- 
out the various helps that are provided in 
modern laboratories and observatories. 

Fifth, a liberally educated man should 
know something of the great literatures of 
the world. Whether he acquires that knowl- 
edge by the study of the original tongues or 
through translations, he should become ac- 
quainted with the masterpieces of poetry, 
eloquence, history, the drama. Isaiah and 
Paul, Homer and the Greek tragedians, 
Dante and Petrarch, Shakespeare, Cervantes, 
Goethe, should be his familiar friends ; not 
because he has ‘‘read about them’’ in the 
biographical dictionary or in the annals of 
literary history, but because in hours of re- 
pose he has read their pages, reflected upon 
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their thoughts, and given himself up to their 
inspiring influence. 

Sixth, the liberally educated man must 
have a knowledge of the experiences and 
opinions of mankind. He must know the 
intellectual history of his race, the slow and 
wearisome steps by which civilization has 
advanced from the dawn of our institutions 
and ideas down to the discussions of our 
own day. This knowledge can only be ac- 
quired by a study of ancient and modern 
history and politics, and by the perusal of 
the works of great philosophers. 

If the view now presented be accepted, it 
will be easy to enumerate the studies that 
should be pursued in order that a liberal 
education may be acquired. The ingredi- 
ents will not vary much in any wisely- 
etablished courses, but the amount of each 
ingredient will differ with the peculiarities 
of individuals and of institutions. In every 
‘‘liberal’’ course these elements should be 
combined: mathematics, ancient and mod- 
ern languages and literature, science, his- 
tory, and philosophy. The more one has 
of all these elements the better. It is also 
obvious that a *‘ liberal’’ education is not 
to be limited by the period devoted to a 
college course or course in technology. It 
begins in the nursery, it goes on in the do- 
mestic circle, it continues through school, 
college and university, it only ends with life. 
All science, all knowledge, all culture, not 
essential to bread winning, is ‘‘liberal,’’ no 
matter whether it is acquired in the oldest 
or the youngest university, in the old- 
fashioned college or the modern school of 
science. I may go further and say that 
‘* liberal’ culture may be acquired without 
the aid of seminaries; scholars may appear 
in the walks of business, in the solitude of 
rural life, on the boards of a theatre, in 
politics, in philanthropy, in exploration ; 
and they cannot be produced by narrow, 
cramping, or servile training. 

I am addressing an audience of educated 
men and women—for the most part, those 
who have had a liberal education in colleges 
and universities. Let me urge, in conclu- 
sion, that we uphold, cherish, and hand 
down the idea of liberal culture as one of 
the most important heirlooms which our 
generation possesses. Never in the news- 


papers or magazines, in school conventions 
or faculty meetings, in books or papers, 
say a word to disparage it; and if we are 
oppressed by the fetters which those in au- 
thority sometimes place on the development 
of modern plans, if we are dismayed because 
the husks and chaff are mixed up with the 





grains of wheat, if we find it hard to sepa- 
rate the gold from the ore, let us renew our 
strength by studyiug the history of past con- 
tests; let us look at the history of education, 
read the biographies of teachers, study the 
principles of human nature, trace the pro- 
gress of human civilization. Then let us 
take courage and determine that our influ- 
ence, wherever felt, shall always be on the 
side of the enlargement, the improvement, 
and the invigoration of all the intellectual 
powers of man. 


> —— 


HISTORY STORIES FOR LITTLE 
FOLKS. 


BY GEORGIA A. HODSKINS. 


| O you remember the long story I told 
you last week? Whom was it about ? 
What did he do? Did you show your ships 
to mamma ? Did you tell her about Colum- 
bus ? How many men came to this country 
on Columbus’ three ships? Did they like 
their long voyage? What country did 
Columbus think he had found? Did he 
ever find out that it was a new country ? 

When Columbus landed he found no big 
cities, no stores, no schoolhouses, not even 
any houses like ours, only big forests, and a 
little way back from the shore the homes of 
the savages who were living here then. 

What did Columbus call the people he 
found here? ‘‘ Indians.’’ Yes, because he 
thought they were natives of India, just as 
people call us Americans because we live in 
America. You knowI promised to tell you 
something about these Indians. Would 
you like to hear about them to-day ? 

A long time ago—before the white people 
came in their big, white ships—the Indians 
were the only people living here. They 
did not look like the people who came 
across the water. Their skins were dark, 
reddish brown, or copper-color. They had 
long, straight, black hair; their eyes were 
black, too. They did not live in houses 
like ours, for they were a roving people, 
staying a little while in one place and then 
moving on, something like the gypsies do 
now. ‘They lived together in bands or 
tribes, and had a chief, or head man, whom 
they all had to obey. ‘Their houses were 
not much more than tents. Some tribes 
made them by setting slender poles in the 
ground in a circle, and then drawing the 
tops together and covering them over with 
bark or skins. Some tribes made quite 
large tents, or wigwams as they called them, 
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in which a good many families could live 
together. 

The poor women had to do all the hard 
work. The men, or warriors, hunted, 
fished, and fought with other tribes, while 
the squaws stayed at home and did all the 
work in the house and out of doors. 

The Indians had no cloth like ours, so 
they had to use deer skins for their clothes. 
They wore one tied over their shoulders 
and another tied around their waists; the 
men painted their faces and wore feathers in 
their hair. 

While the men hunted or fished the 
squaws hoed the ground around the wigwam 
and planted corn. What do you suppose 
they had for a hoe? Why, a clam shell 
tied to a stick. After the corn was ripe 
they had no mill to grind it into meal, but 
had to pound it with stones till it was 
fine enough to use. 

The men had no guns until the white 
men came. . They used bows and arrows for 
hunting, and they could use them very skill- 
fully. ‘Then they had stone hatchets, or 
tomahawks, that they used in fighting. 

They had no dishes like ours. Some 
tribes made pots out of clay and baked 
these till they were hard, but they could 
not heat them without breaking, so they 
filled them with water and dropped in hot 
stones till the water was hot. 

The Indians could not read or write. 
They had no pleasant schools like ours. All 
the little boys had to learn to hunt, to fish, 
and to fight. Some tribes had a kind of 
picture-writing which a few of their chiefs 
could read. They made these rude pic- 
tures on birch bark, for they had no paper. 

You think the poor Indians did not know 
much, but they could do a great many 
things the white man could not do. They 
were better hunters ; they could find their 
way out in the very deepest woods, where 
there were no paths; they could make 
snowshoes of twigs and strips of deer skin, 
and on these they could run over the top of 
the snow in winter, when without them they 
could not have walked at all. They made 
canoes of birch bark, sewing them into 
shape and filling up all the holes with pitch 
and gum taken from the trees. 

The Indians taught the white people 
many things about living in the woods. 
Some tribes were friendly with the white 
people for a long time. In other parts of 
the country the Indians were very cruel, 
killing the white people, burning their 
houses, or taking them prisoners, and treat- 
ing them very cruelly. But you must not 











think the Indians were the only ones to 
blame ; the white people, who ought to 
have done right, for they knew better, 
treated the Indians badly. They took their 
land away from them, they cheated them, 
broke the promises they made them, and 
sold those whom they took as prisoners to 
work as slaves. No wonder the poor In- 
dians hated the white people. 

See, here is a little canoe that I bought 
from some Indians last summer. It is just 
like their large ones. 

What is this? ‘‘ A picture of a bow and 
arrow,’’ I will give you each one, and 
then you may prick it and sew it. Who 
will do it so nicely that I shall want you to 
take it home and show mamma ?—American 
Teacher. 


STUDY OF LITERATURE. 


ERHAPS there is no subject of study in 

which there is a more general and 
widely diffused interest than Literature. 
All who read—and they in our day and gen- 
eration constitute a very numerous and 
varied class—are in so far students of lit- 
erature. It is partly for this very reason, 
says Prof. Alexander in an inaugural lec- 
ture to the students of Toronto Univer- 
sity—from this very fact, that so many ill- 
trained and half-trained minds are in some 
measure devoted to its pursuit—that the 
aims and methods of literary culture are 
so generally misapprehended. ‘The popu- 
larizing of the subject brings the claims of 
mediocrity to the forefront, and there fol- 
lows the inevitable attempt to find some 
easy mechanical method whereby the se- 
cret of literary enjoyment and literary cul- 
ture may be attained. Men adopt the 
method, and, ignorant of the true outcome 
of literary training, are unconscious that 
they miss the aim. Perhaps, for example, 
the aspirant to culture conscientiously 
wades through a supposed authoritative list 
of the one hundred best books. He com- 
pletes his tale—the incongruous selection of 
individual caprice, the Iliad, the Koran, 
Don Quixote, Sartor Resartus, and so on— 
without one moment of keen literary en- 
joyment, unthrilled by a single passage, 
with scarce an iota of permanent result in 
the shape of intellectual openness, flexibil- 
ity and polish which literature ought to 
give. He has won only the self-content- 
ment and self-satisfaction of the sciolist, the 
worst outcome of that dangerous thing—a 
little knowledge. It is not the reading of 
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many books, be they one hundred or one 
thousand, but the manner in which they are 
read, that is essential. One play of Shake- 
speare, properly studied and properly ap- 
preciated, will do more for literary culture 
than countless books, however excellent, 
read as most people read them. 
Literature, like most other terms, is am- 
biguous in its use and susceptible of a wider 
or of a narrower meaning. If we take it in 
its widest sense, in the sense sanctioned by 
its etymology, Literature is written thought. 
Anything written, provided it is not a mere 
jumble of words or letters, but represents 
some idea, belongs to the domain of liter- 
ature. Of the infinite ideas which have 
swept in ceaseless streams through the num- 
berless minds of successive generations, a 
few were recorded, and of these again a few 
are still preserved in written language. This 
is our material, be the nature of the ideas 
and the form of expression what they 
may. Not merely the stately epic, the elab- 
orate philosophical treatise, but the familiar 
letter, the monumental inscription, the 
scribbled sentences on Pompeiian walls, 
form part of the literature of the world. 
So that we may find ourselves concerned, 
not only with such works as ‘‘ The Iliad,’’ 
or ‘* Lear,’’ but with others like Euclid’s 
Elements, or Darwin’s ‘‘ Origin of Spe- 
cies,’’ whose claim to the title of literature 
would be less generally admitted. In per- 
iods fertile of books, it is true, the purely 
literary student gives such works but scant 
attention, but in more barren times he is 
glad enough to accept them. The histor- 
ian of early English Literature readily ad- 
mits the baldest statements of fact, and 
does not scruple to dignify the Anglo- 
Chronicle with the name of Literature. 
Literature is an instrument of culture; 
and culture comes not from the results of 
investigation, but from the process. In the 
process of literary investigation it is some- 
times needful for us to grasp the spirit of a 
nation, or of an age. At other times we 
must find our solution in the individual 
character of a writer. The study of litera- 
ture becomes the study of human nature 
under varying conditions. Its fundamental 
requisite is that the student should escape 
from himself, his own narrow conceptions 
and surroundings; that he should sympa- 
thize with, so far as to understand, men of 
very different character, in times and coun- 
tries perhaps remote from his, with feelings 
and modes of thought even more remote. 
He becomes at home and at ease among 
ideas, as is the man of the world among 





men. As those qualities which characterize 
the man of the world are acquired through 
intercourse with men of various types, and 
not through intercourse simply, but through 
being obliged to use and to manipulate 
them; so the discipline of Literature gives 
the qualities of intellectual openness and 
flexibility, which in turn beget a tolerance 
and coolness of judgment especially char- 
acteristic of thorough culture. 

The student of science comes into con- 
tact with facts; interrogated nature says 
that a thing isso or not so. The student 
of literature comes into contact with ideas, 
intermixed with error and modified by emo- 
tion. He is under the necessity of com- 
prehending how the form of a conception is 
the result of character and surroundings. 
He learns to do this in books of a more or 
less remote past, treating often of questions 
in which he has no immediate interest, 
and which he can therefore view with cool- 
ness and impartiality. Having acquired 
this habit of mind in a remote sphere, he 
is rendered capable of maintaining it in 
examining the burning questions of the 
day. Here, too, he analyzes and makes 
allowance. He comprehends the relativity 
of truth, the inevitable limitations of the 
human intellect, the common obliquity of 
mental vision which afflicts whole genera- 
tions. The novelty or apparent absurdity 
of an idea does not repel him. He is ready 
to investigate the grounds of an opinion 
with which he does not agree; and the 
residuum of truth which forms the basis of 
most errors, will not improbably serve to 
render his own conceptions more just. His 
comprehension of his opponent’s position 
enables him to attack it more effectively, 
and to hold his own more securely. Were 
we absolutely fixed in relation to all ob- 
jects, the visible world would appear to us a 
flat surface. Not less necessary is it that in 
the intellectual world we should be capable 
of assuming different points of view. 

To the man of unprincipled mind, noth- 
ing is more difficult. The presentation of 
the other side of a question causes him an 
uneasy feeling of insecurity and irritation. 
To him moral obliquity seems the necessary 
source of opinions differing from his own. 
The men in Gay’s fable who disputed about 
the color of the chameleon afford a typical 
example of the state of mind from which lit- 
erary discipline tends to set us free. Not 
chameleons alone, but political questions, 
social questions, religious questions, present 
different aspects under different circum- 
stances. Here then are two great results 
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which may be expected to flow from all 
genuine literary training—first, openness of 
mind, that is, a readiness to admit ideas, 
however strange, and to comprehend and 
accept whatever of truth they contain ; sec- 
ond, flexibility of mind, the capability to 
seize a point of view not our own, to un- 
derstand other men and other times—what, 
in short, we may call intellectual sympathy. 


a 


THE ENGLISH BIBLE.* 
ITS STUDY AS A CLASSIC IN OUR COLLEGES, 


N his essay on Spenser, James Russell 

Lowell definesa classic. Itis ‘‘ properly 
a book which maintains itself by virtue of 
that happy coalescence of matter and style, 
that innate and exquisite sympathy between 
the thought that gives life and the form that 
consents to every mood of grace and dig- 
nity, which can be simple without being 
vulgar, elevated without being distant, and 
which is something neither ancient nor mod- 
ern, always new and incapable of growing 
old.’’ In the application of this scholarly 
definition to the version of the Bible dear 
tu the vast majority of the English-speaking 
race, I give the judgment of one of the best 
students of language and literature our land 
has produced, the late George P. Marsh. 
He calls the English Bible ‘‘an anthology 
of all the beauties developed in the language 
during its whole historical existence.’’ A 
living critic, Dr. Philip Schaff, declares: 
‘*The style of the Authorized Version 
secures to it the first rank among English 
classics. It has done more than any great 
writer, not excluding Shakespeare and Mil- 
ton, to fix the character of the language be- 
yond the posibility of essential change. It 
is interwoven with all that is most precious 
in the history and literature of two mighty 
nations, which have sprung from the Saxon 
stock.’’ 

Our Amercan colleges, in the brief period 
of a student’s life given to them, can only 
open the portals of knowledge. In this 
work, wisdom in selecting certain lines of 
development must be exerted, and books of 
certain acknowledged power must be forced 
upon the attention. We have groups of 
study, the Classical, the Mathematical, the 
Course of Physical Science, the Historical 
and the Philosophical. Each special teacher 
calls for more time, and to divide the limited 





* Paper read before the College Association of the 
Middle States by Prof. W. R. Duryee, of Rutgers 
College. 








time among a score of teachers becomes 
more and more difficult. I recognize these 
facts, but I claim for the Bible a place of 
first importance. It is the Great CLassic, 
amid all the world’s treasures of recorded 
knowledge. Let me briefly state some facts 
which to my mind establish this position. 
1. Itis absolutely unique in the character 
of its contents. It contains a line of history, 
limited, indeed, by its ethical purpose, yet 
of a wondrously profitable nature to the 
student of the course of nations. But it is 
more than a history. It contains lyric and 
dramatic poetry which claims an antiquity 
beyond Homer, and has secured an interest 
among men of our own age which the Iliad 
has never gained. But it is more than 
poetry. It brings to use the wisdom of far- 
distant years, apptied to the individual and 
the social life, but it is more than a legisla- 
tive code or a mass of proverbs, It culmi- 
nates in a wonderful biography, where four 
leading writers, in an unsurpassed simplicity, 
tell the course of a life, which, beginning at 
Bethlehem, ended, as far as this earth goes, 
on the Mount of Olives. Then follows what 
is claimed as an inspired unfolding of the 
meaning of the life of this great Teacher, as 
well as the brief record of the beginnings 
of the witness-bearing of his chosen Apos- 
tles. In other words, this Book, like some 
indestructible vessel riding stormy waves, 
bears to us across a score of centuries a mass 
of information of supremest interest. To 
investigate the value of this treasure has been 
to thousands of the noblest minds of our 
race not only a duty, but a high privilege. 
2. But the absolutely unique effect on the 
intellect of faithful study commends the Bible. 
I am sure I speak no over enthusiastic words. 
I am sure I fully recognize the intellectual 
forces springing from other sources. This, 
however, I affirm boldly. Whenever the 
Bible is really studied the result is the stim- 
ulus of thought on the most interesting and 
profitable subjects with which humanity can 
be concerned. Zhe Bible means war. It 
means conflict with ignorance and indiffer- 
ence, as well as with the fatal supremacy of 
appetite and passion. It makes peace only 
on the terms of ‘* unconditional surrender.”’ 
It flashed not only on Roman luxury and vice, 
but on the world of Greek Pantheism and 
debased thought, and the yawning philoso- 
phy of the Agora was agitated and disturbed 
as Socrates had disturbed its sophistry and 
indifference with his God-given truth four 
centuries before. The pride of intellect, 
refusing its demand, went down. ‘Through 
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on the path of the world’s progress flashed 
from the cloistered homes of Biblical stu- 
dents. Away from the clash of swords, and 
in spite of conservative persecution, this 
Book upheld the hearts of those who strove 
to reform and upbuild the individual and 
the State. At last the printing press gave 
it wings, and the people read the Bible for 
themselves. Historians like Green have 
told the result. The latter writes: ‘‘ The 
disclosure of the stores of Greek literature 


had, wrought the Revolution of the Renais- | 
| disciples and friends of the Great Teacher, 


sance. The disclosure of the older mass of 
Hebrew literature wrought the Revolution 
of the Reformation. 
tion was far deeper and wider in its effects 
than the other. From the middle of the 
reign of Elizabeth to the meeting of the 
Long Parliament, England became the peo- 
ple of a book, and that book was the Bible.’’ 
As a mere literary monument the English 
version of the Bible remains the noblest ex- 
ample of the English tongue, while its per- 
petual use made it from the instant of its 
appearance the standard of our language. 
Philologists know what Luther’s version did 
for the speech of the German. The Eng- 


lish Bible has done no less for the style of | 


the English. The simplicity and directness 
of its strong Anglo-Saxon words impress 
the mind and erect a barrier against the 
‘‘slipshod vulgarism’’ of the passing hour. 
As Faber, the religious poet, has written, in 
words often attributed to Cardinal Newman, 
so the vast majority of his countrymen have 
believed of the English Bible, ‘‘ its felicities 
often seem to be almost things rather than 
mere words. 
availingly with the man of letters and the 
scholar.’’ Less than three hundred obso- 
lete words have been found in its pages. 
While it holds popular tendencies in check, 
its poetic imagery and marvellous superna- 
turalism have made it the stimulus and guide 
of men of imaginative and creative genius. 
We trace such effects in the minds of Bacon, 
Milton, Dryden, Addison, Pope, Haw- 
thorne, Tennyson, and scores of others 
whose writings are our English treasures. 
Wherever it comes it throws down its gaunt- 
let to ignorance, indolence and folly, the 
foes of intellectual advance. 
supporters of its worth may sometimes be 
accused of undue conservatism, but as the 
light falls on the Past, I fail to find support 
for charges of intellectual inferiority. The 
seals of our earlier colleges tell a different 
story. We have nobles in the ranks of 


Physical Science who may not have cared 
for Biblical teaching, but by their side are 
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others whose love for the Book of books has 
been supreme, and who certainly stand the 
equals of any who have disowned it. 

When you wish to stir the very depths of 
personality introduce this Book, and intel- 
lectual activity follows—the activity which 
means life and progress for humanity. 

3. As to the e¢hical result attendant on a 
careful study of the Bible, I do not care to 
reason. It seems to me that in the great 
battle with selfishness and vice, the verdict 
has been rendered by the foes as well as the 


in whom all the nobler disclosures of the 
Book centre There are flowers whose fra- 
grance seems to belong to their very being. 
There are books where the influence is 
marked in one direction or another from in- 
troduction to close. There is one Book the 
vicious dread, and the man looking for a 
better life here and hereafter prizes beyond 
expression. The words of Sir Waiter Scott, 
in his departing day, recur to us: ‘‘ There 
is but one Book now.’’ But this point re- 
ceives such a wide advocacy, as the Ameri- 
can pulpit holds forth the religious claims of 
the Bible, and more than two-thirds of the 
American people understand these claims, 
that I need only refer to the moral force the 
Bible exerts. ‘The men who sincerely study 
the life and principles of the great Redeemer, 
around whom Prophets and Apostles gather, 
are not the men who curse a present world 
and cloud the hopes of humanity. 

But, granting these points, the Church 
may be said to be the proper organization to 
take charge of Biblical instruction. There 
are some bodies of Christians who take a 
very positive stand on this, and refuse to 
modify their belief in this matter. In col- 
leges controlled by them their own teachers 
can be selected as representing their own 
ideas. Of course, I cannot present their 
views. In other colleges where exceptional 
cases are found of students objecting to 
Biblical study, on account of parental feel- 
ing, the excuse may be readily granted. I 
look at the matter from my own freer stand- 
point, and refer to the larger number of 
Amercan colleges where no special religious 
position is taken beyond that of the essential 
Christian belief. And in these I press the 
study of the Bible on account of: 

4. A widespread ignorance of its full 
power. In spite of churches and Sunday- 
schools, there is still remarkable ignorance, 
even among the better-educated, of the 
‘great classic.’’ The chief effort of 
churches is to press the religious and ethical 
truth upon men. The best ‘‘lessons’’— 
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those contained in the Episcopal Prayer- 
book, that noble ‘well of English unde- 
filed’’— are read without comment and 
without change from year to year, and only 
show the main currents of the volume. To 
one who attends a church regularly, the in- 
struction is op certain leading topics, and 
ou these the community is quite well in- 
formed. In schools on Sunday, where one 
hour a week is yielded to Biblical instruc- 
tion, sections are chosen here and there. 
But the minds of the young are rarely fixed 
upon the remarkable literary, historical and 
philosophical features of the whole Book. 
The teachers employed are usually con- 
cerned, and rightly enough, with the reli- 
gious condition of those under their charge, 
and aim to bring immediate pressure on 
their conscience and heart. 

The Church may do the best it can, and 
yet from the time it can occupy, and the 
relative value of the topics it presents essen- 
tial to well-being, the Church must omit 
much a college can present. And then, out- 
side all churches, what numbers of the 
young are found, many of whom seek a 
college education. These last are amazingly 
ignorant in certain lines of information. 
Some of them can tell every leading street 
in Paris, New York, or London, but never 
heard of a certain road called the ‘‘strait,’’ 
with its narrow portal. Graduates of cer- 
tain colleges stand and argue whether the 
story of the judgment of Solomon did not 
belong to the ‘‘ Arabian Nights,’’ while lead- 
ing merchants, keen enough in _ business, 
seeing a picture of Jephthah’s daughter, in- 
quire vainly among friends as to who she 
was or what she did. ‘The newspaper 
knowledge of the Biblical records is mainly 
confined to a reading up for editorials on 
trials for heresy, and an exceedingly scanty 
recognition of any place for a special creed 
in the mind of what is’ termed a “real 
Christian.’’ Surely there is a demand that 
some place should be given to this Book of 
books amid Latin and Greek classics, French 
and German literature, or manuals of Physi- 
cal Science. It seems to me that something 
of its power should be brought by compe- 
tent teachers to young minds and hearts 
seeking the development of the whole na- 
ture. Let the churches work in their own 
lines. To my mind this Book belongs to 
humanity, and it has a profit for the intel- 
lectual, as well as for those who concern 
themselves always and everywhere with the 
moral nature, 

The four lines of argument I have so 
briefly indicated might be extended to 





greater length did time permit. I would 
recapitulate. The English Bible, being so 
unique in its contents, in its stimulating 
mental effect, and in its ethical results, 
more than commends itself for a place in a 
college course, while the general ignorance 
of its treasures, by larger numbers of our 
young men seeking an education, enforces 
this claim. Let me add a few words as to 
the relative time to be given to such study. 

It seems to me that a single hour a week 
during the whole or parts of the Junior year 
among the reguired studies might be enough 
for any teacher to show his students the 
value of entering upon a systematic course, 
and that then it might be made an “ elec- 
tive’’ with an hour or two each week given 
to it during the whole or part of the Senior 
year. To many young men the Bible is a 
sort of bugbear from the way it has been 
presented to them by unwise teachers in the 
home or in the church. Even where it has 
been partially studied, as I have said, the 
religious and ethical side has been alone 
turned to their gaze, while the historical, lit- 
erary, and, if I may use the word, artistic 
features, have never been considered. At- 
tention being reguired for a moderate time, 
I think many of our students who had 
reached the last year of college life would 
choose for themselves the further pursuit of 
Biblical knowledge. 

As to the methods of teaching, they must 
be left to the teacher himself. ‘The litera- 
ture on this subject is enormous, and models 
are not wanting. A man need not have 
gone, during the past years, further than 
Yale University, if he wished to learn how 
young men can be brought to enjoy Biblical 
study. Given a mind filled with the result 
of modern knowledge, and a heart touched 
with more than intellectual enthusiasm, and 
our college students will not have to be 
driven to the careful and constant investi- 
gation of the wonderful contents of this 
Book of books. 

There is but one word more. There are 
very bitter foes of the Bible in many of our 
high intellectual circles. I do not see why 
they should be, but as long as the fact re- 
mains that they are, the question must be 
met whether a small minority of men are to 
order the course of what I know is a vast 
majority of our noblest American leaders. 
I suppose ‘haf question must be solved by 
every college for itself; in a growing num- 
ber of our colleges it has been settled. But 
there are also great friends of the Bible who 
fear that collegiate study of the Book may 
detract somewhat from the reverence which 
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they always demand for it. To such we 
only say, If reverence for the Bible dimin- 
ishes on intellectual investigation, then the 
Book falsifies itself. If its contents are 
only to be prized when preserved in the 
gilded covers which grace the parlor, or 
when breathed by consecrated lips from a 
pulpit, then the Bible today is not like 
Him around whom its truth gathers. To 
my own mind one of the best incentives to 
reverence of the Book of books is its ability 
to meet the sharpest treatment humanity 
can give. If men reject it, the Bible claims 
it will outlast such rejection. ‘* This anvil 
has worn out many a hammer.’”’ If men 
will consider and receive it, it claims it will 
give them the noblest and most lasting 
years. This is one of the proofs of being 
beyond the merely human in its great lead- 
ing characteristics. Any so-called reverence 
for this Book which decries its constant and 
careful study by the young is superstitious 
folly. Any fear for its holding in the fu- 
ture a throne of supremacy as strong and 
secure as it held in the past, because it is 
brought into the clearest light and tried by 
the strongest tests the brain, and heart, and 
conscience can apply, is to my mind no 
proof of areal friendship. For Prophet and 
Apostle in its pages unite in one grand dec- 
laration whose truth eighteen centuries at- 
test: ‘* The grass withereth and the flower 
falleth, but the Word of the Lord abideth 
forever.”’ 


Dean H. S, White, of Cornell University, 
remarked: ‘In connection with Dr. Dur- 
yee’s paper I would say that it seems to me 
that it would be a matter of general interest 
to the Convention if some statement could 
be made of the voluntary work that is done 
at the University in connection with Bible 
study. As I am not so familiar with this 
work as some others present, I will ask 
President Adams to make some short state- 
ments of the work in that field which is 
done here.”’ 

President Adams remarked: ‘I did not 
anticipate being called on to speak upon 
this subject, though, while I was listening 
to the very interesting paper read by Dr. 
Duryee, I was thinking that it might be well 
to bring in the University Bulletin in order 
to show what is done at this University in 
the study of the Bible. The building in 
which we now hold our meeting was given 
for the purposes of the Christian Associa- 
tion and such other uses of the University 
as might not interfere with the work of the 
Association. Connected with the Associa- 





ticn, which is so large as to number 500 
members, there are various organizations 
for the careful study of the Bible. This 
study is carried on, not in the way in 
which the study of the Bible is ordinarily 
conducted in the Sunday-schools, but in a 
way to obtain a broader and profounder 
knowledge of the Bible, not only as a sys- 
tem of religious belief, but as a literature 
and as a book in every way worthy of our 
profound study. I cannot state the exact 
number of classes that have been organized 
and meet every week in the rooms of this 
building. There are six or eight, possibly 
more. One of these classes meets on Sat- 
urday and the others on Sunday. There 
has been put in one of the rooms of the 
building a library of about a thousand vol- 
umes for the use of the members of these 
classes and the teachers. The members of 
the Executive Committee of this Association 
met this morning in the library room. I 
do not know whether they observed the 
nature of the books on the shelves. If so, 
they saw that the works have been selected 
with great care for the study of the Bible in 
the larger sense of that term. I believe 
that the number who come together here in 
the course of the week are so much elevated 
and inspired by their studies that a very 
considerable influence is exerted in behalf 
of better thought and better life. The 
classes, with two exceptions, are conducted 
by professors of the University. Two of 
the classes are taught by ladies who are also 
connected with the University. 

‘‘It may also be said that, in founding 
the Sage School of Philosophy, provision 
was made for achair in the History and 
Philosophy of Religion and Christian 
Ethics. This will lead, after the present 
year, if it does not this year, to a careful 
study of the Bible in the sense shown in the 
paper to which I have referred. It is a de- 
partment that is far-reaching in its influence; 
and it is intended to do the work which I 
believe every University should, if possible, 
provide for.’’ 


ee eee 
Ir I were told that I must die to-morrow, 
That the next sun 
Which sinks should bear me past all fear and sorrow 
For any one, 
All the fight fought, all the short journey through, 


What should I do? 


I do not think that I should shrink or falter, 
But just go on 
Doing my work, nor change, nor seek to alter 
Aught that is gone; 
But rise, and move, and love, and smile, and pray, 
For one more day. 
—Susan Coolidge. 
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WHAT METHOD SHALL I USE? 
BY SARAH L. ARNOLD. 


HE above question is without doubt the 
one which is oftenest asked by primary 
teachers when the subject of reading is 
under discussion. This, being interpreted, 
means ‘‘ How many and what words shall I 
teach? Shall I use script or print? Shall 
I teach by sound or letter or word or sen- 
tence? And how shall I get expression ?’’ 
‘¢ Oh, the use of the word method by all 
means,’ cries one. ‘‘The children can 
learn a word just as easily as a letter, and so 
much time is gained. I use nothing else.”’ 
‘« Indeed,’’ responds another, ‘‘I find there’s 
nothing like the phonic method. My chil- 
dren sound every word they read. I 
couldn’t be persuaded to use the word 
method.’’ ‘‘ But you should try the sen- 
tence method,’’ urges a third. ‘* There’s 
nothing like having the child read sentences 
from the beginning.’’ ‘* And haven’t you 
heard of the synthetic method ?’’ asks a 
fourth. ‘* Try that, and you will never 
want to try anything else.’’ 

Behind this question and its various an- 
swers lies a complete misapprehension of 
the aim in teaching reading, the manifold 
means which may be employed, and the 
principles which should be underneath all 
means and methods. The questioner be- 
lieves that the s/me gua non of success is to 
have rules and outline written down in de- 
tail. With this ‘‘ method’’ in hand, she 
can get ‘‘results.’’ Her informers share 
her belief, and with her ignore the princi- 
ples involved. But they have answered her 
question to their own satisfaction. Here is 
a method which emphasizes /Azs truth. Zhzs 
practice, and your children shall learn to 
read. All are right in claiming something 
for their plan; all are wrong, radically 
wrong, in claiming everything for it. This 
one thing must be done, and the others not 
be left undone. The complete work re- 
quires the truth that is in all. 

The immediate object in teaching reading 
is to enable the child to get the thought 
which is expressed on the printed page 
(silent reading) and to convey that thought 
to others (reading aloud). ‘To do this he 
must gain the mastery over all words re- 
quired in the expression, must know their 
meaning, sound and form. Here is need 
then of objective teaching for fixing the 
meaning of words, and comprehension of 
the laws of association, in linking together 
sign, sound and meaning. But unless the 








child is to be helpless when without the 
teacher’s aid, he must learn the laws of pro- 
nunciation, and group words according to 
sound. Todo this, his power of hearing, 
recognizing and classifying sounds must be 
developed. Here we need the phonic 
method, so called. After all this is done, 
or while it is being done, the child has 
knowledge of words only, and has not the 
power of thought getting. .He must use 
sentences expressing thought which to him 
is real. And so we turn to the essential 
element of the sentence method. ‘All are 
needed by each one; nothing is good or 
fair alone.’’ And is this all? No. Alk 
this might be done, and the reading still be 
purely mechanical; for word-mastery and 
the power to read with seeming expression 
are not the ends of teaching reading. Out 
of the printed page the child must get some- 
thing worth getting. Facts? Yes, and 
more. Truth? Yes. And /deacs. ‘Through 
his reading he must come into touch with 
other and nobler and more beautiful lives. 
He must widen his horizon ; he must elevate 
his ideal. Unless reading does this for him, 
he would better not learn to read, for his 
power is likewise a key to what is base and 
ignoble. ‘Teaching him to read, we should 
also teach what to read, and lead him to 
love and choose the best. He must think 
must imagine, must feel. He must grow to 
the power to interpret the thoughts of others, 
and become familiar with the best, that he 
may choose it. 

How can he be led to this power? Only 
through the power and skill of the teacher. 
Unless she has the power to put herself in 
the place of the children and make real to 
them the images which the sentence should 
present, they will read words only. Un- 
less she herself rightly interprets the thought, 
making the lesson a live lesson, the child 
will never learn what the thought is in its 
fulness. Unless she appreciates the best, 
the children will be satisfied with loving less 
than the highest. Is not the vital question, 
then, ‘‘What shall I be?’’ rather than 
‘* What method shall I use ?”’ 

To intelligently comprehend the princi- 
ples involved in any method, and to apply 
the principles as they are needed, one must 
have clear and definite knowledge, and 
must be a clear thinker. To lead the chil- 
dren to picture the scene or understand the 
person described, and to choose the choicest 
expression, one must be possessed of a 
trained and facile imagination, and be 
versed in good literature. Our knowledge, 
our skill, our appreciation of the beautiful, 
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determine the worth of the method, which 
is at best only an instrument in our hands. 

‘But how can I learn?’’ the willing 
teacher asks. In her every-day practice she 
has abundant opportunity to learn the needs 
of the child. The experience of other 
teachers has been written down to help her 
interpret her own. Carefully watching the 
results of her own work, and asking the 
reasons for them, she will come to appreci- 
ate the principles which underlie them. If 
she reads the choicest books, she will un- 
consciously bear the fruit of her reading into 
her every-day work. The fairy story is no 
longer a simple nursery tale, but it is a 
channel for truth. The allusions which 
were Greek to the children are illuminated 
by her knowlege. She catches the spirit of 
the poet and the artist, and her simplest 
grouping of work-a-day sentences reveals it. 
Her work takes on a new dignity, seen in 
the light of the fields to which it may lead. 
She teaches sign and sound and meaning 
not ‘*to get the children through the 
primer,’’ but as a first step toward the 
Elysian Fields which she herself has entered. 
There can be no drudgery in her teaching 
or in the child’s learning, because there is 
inspiration in it. And that comes, not 
from our outline, or method, or device, but 
from what we are.—WV. £. ournal of 
Education. 


—— 


MANNERS IN SCHOOL AND OUT, 
BY ELLA B. HALLOCK. 


\ ] HAT are we coming to? Young Amer- 
\ ica is a terror. No landlord wants 
him in his house, no good housewife will 
board him, aunts and uncles dread his visits, 
and his arrival is the signal for all books 
and bric-a-brac to disappear. Ladies dread 
passing a group of school boys on the street. 
Bright boys from the best homes in town 
come stamping in late at lectures, and, if not 
to their taste, wander out when it is half 
through. They sit on the back seats at con- 
certs, cracking peanuts and _ throwing 
candies. Watch them in their homes, pleas- 
ant and apparently cultured. They rush in, 
hats on, calling out in a loud voice: ‘Say, 
ma, I’m hungry!’’ No one can speak and 
be heard until their wants are satisfied and 
the door bangs behind them. Children 
may be dear to their parents, but it is plain 
their presence is tolerated with an ill-grace. 

The school is aiming to-day to educate 
the whole child. Where a lack is dis- 
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covered in the educational system, effort is 
made to supply it. There is a lack, a 
wonderful ignorance, of good manners in 
the young people of America,—a lack that 
is laughed at even by the peasantry of 
Europe. 

How shall the teacher go to work? First, 
he must feel the need before he can supply 
it. Let him observe the manners of men, 
women, and children for one week in the 
community where he is located, and, if he is 
sensitive to impolite acts, before the end of 
that time his heart will burn to do some- 
thing to remedy the evil, to correct the 
charge, so far as is in his power, made 
against American people, of being the most 
impolite in the world. Then he is ready for 
the ‘‘how.’’ 1. Manners must be taught 
incidentally, constantly. 2. Manners must 
be taught directly. 

Under the first head comes a mannerly 
school and its effect on the pupils. Manners 
in school wé// affect the manners out. 
There are no loud tones of the voice in a 
mannerly schoolroom. ‘The teacher speaks 
in a low, well-modulated voice, that soothes 
the nerves of those who have to listen to it 
all day. Pupils acquire the same manner of 
speaking. The fine qualities of the voice 
are not ruined by that senseless practice of 
primary concert spelling and number combi- 
nations. Loud singing is discouraged. 
Volume is secondary, while expression and 
sweetness of tone are primary. What effect 
have loud tones on manners? Show me 
pupils who yell when they speak or sing, 
and I will show you pupils whose main 
characteristic is boldness and _ bravado. 
Aim at sweetness and naturalness of tones in 
reading and singing, and you will have 
gentle, easy mannered pupils. 

The teacher should form the habit of ac- 
knowledging favors. Sometimes he only 
inclines his head, sometimes his lips merely 
move ; but the passing of a book even is ac- 
knowledged, and pupils are ashamed to do 
less. He should never interrupt then: or 
pass before them without ‘‘ I beg your par- 
don ;’’ and pupils should be required not 
only to treat the teacher in this way, but 
each other. 

Remember, the whole chiii comes to 
school nowadays, and o¢hing is outside the 
teacher’s province. Can he not once a 
week, or once in two weeks, have a half 
hour or an hour’s talk, and occasionally a 
drill in manners? Ifthe teacher is deficient 
let him procure a good work on etiquette, 
if no more than a copy of that invaluable 
little book, ‘‘Don’t.’’ Make this the 
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basis of lessons, and have pupils take notes. | of a shoe-brush and clothes-brush would not 


Give a lesson on deportment, and have a 
drill on entering and leaving a room; 
another on receiving and introducing 
strangers. Have pupils write notes of in- 
vitation, acceptance and regret. A teacher 
gave a lesson on table etiquette. The week 
following she questioned her pupils some- 
thing like this :— 

1. What conversation should we indulge 
in while eating! Why? 

2. How should we sit at the table? (a) in 
regard to feet, (4) in regard to elbows, (¢c) 
in regard to the moverent of head ? 

3- Should tea or co ™: be poured into a 
sauce™ ? ar, 

4. In masticating food, Should the mouth 
be kept open or closed? etc. Then she 
asked on closing: ‘‘ How many tried to 
practice all the points on table etiquette 
that I gave you last week ?”’ 

During these ha!f hour or hour talks have 
experience meetings, in which pupils relate 
incidents of impoliteness that they have ob- 
served. This will place pupils on their 
guard ; they will be careful about commit- 
ting acts of rudeness, knowing it will be re- 
ported. These incidents, however, should 
never be personal. 

Have the pupils relate stories illustrating 
politeness, — stories where politeness was 
shown on the battle-field, in business life, 
on the playground ; stories showing that 
even enemies should be met with politeness. 
Note experience with clerks and _ business 
houses in the city, how some houses bear 
the stamp of politeness from elevator-boy to 
highest official, and others the reverse ; the 
pleasure of receiving a polite refusal. Talk 
about famous people of to day and in history 
noted for politeness. 

Lastly, perhaps I should have said first, 
we must have clean pupils. Look after the 
condition of the teeth, the nails, the hair, 
and the skin of the pupils. This is, perhaps, 
the most delicate topic the teacher has to 
deal with, but the teaching of physiology 
and hygiene has opened the way. The 
subject may be dealt with from a scientific 
standpoint. Make the talks so plain and 
pointed that every one in the room shall 
hear and understand. Make them under- 
stand that to be clean and decent is a duty 
they owe not only to themselves, but to 
others. What they learn from physiology, 
have them put in practice,—the care of the 
skin, the use of a tooth-brush, the care of 
the hair and nails. See that the inside of 
the platter is clean, then have an eye to 
the outside. A hint to the boys on the use 





be out of place. Ask the girls to write an 
essay on ‘‘ Dress in the Schoolroom,’’ and 
in this way bring out sensible ideas on the 
proper material and style for school wear. 

How, then, shall manners be taught in 
the schoolroom ?_ 1. The teacher must ob- 
serve. He must know the need before he 
can supply it. 2. Good manners must pre- 
vail in the schoolroom. Not all at once, 
but step by step, rudeness and uncouthness 
must disappear. 3. There must be direct, 
specific teaching and drills in manners. 4. 
The teacher must be all he requires of his 
pupils. A fountain will rise no higher than 
its source. A teacher’s life will either in- 
tensify or nullify his teachings. 

This subject is not too trivial for atten- 
tion. When pupils are trained in good 
manners they are trained to be thoughtful, 
unselfish, and self-sacrificing. We have the 
making of Young America. Let usdo what 
we can to restore the old-time courtesy, so 
highly respected by other nations and by 
our fathers.—American Teacher. 
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THE RETURN OF GRAMMAR. 


HOSE in touch with educational move- 
ments recognize clearly that the current 
of opinion and practice now sets towards 
the restoration of grammar to its place in 
the school. It was swept out by the en- 
thusiasm for language lessons, and the in- 
genious amused themselves and others by 
heaping abuse upon the discredited study. 
Now the unsatisfactory character of the sub- 
stitute is clearly seen. We have been wast- 
ing time over empirical drills, without sub- 
stance of thought or abiding power. The 
shallowness and uselessness of much of the 
language work is apparent. We must seek 
sounder and more philosophical methods ; 
and thus grammar comes to honor again. 
3ut these movements are not fruitless. 
Language training has differentiated itself 
in the minds of teachers from technical 
grammar, and they have discerned the ne- 
cessity of providing for a systematic growth 
of their pupils in the power to express them- 
selves completely and correctly. This idea 
will be applied to all subjects of instruction. 
All are means of language training, and in 
none is the proper result attained until the 
pupil gets new ideas which he can embody 
in fairly adequate language. The effort to 
give training of this sort will not be aban- 
doned, but more fully worked out. 
Grammar will come in at its proper stage 
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and for its proper ends. It is a critical in- 
strument. As a body of doctrine its aim is 
to furnish the pupil with a means of judging 
and correcting his own speech, and of de- 
termining definitely the interpretation, or 
the several possible interpretations, of writ- 
ten and spoken language. This conception 
of it affords a test of what should be taught, 
and of the manner of teaching it, since it 
emphasizes the proper use of the knowledge. 
It bars out useless distinctions and the over- 
refinements to which scientific treatment 
continually tends. But, on the other hand, 
grammar is a discipline in logical thinking. 
It teaches those relations of terms which are 
also relations of thought, and in tracing 
them out gives valuable training in clear, 
adequate and orderly thinking. 

The best scientific men have recognized 
this value, which Professor Tyndall ad- 
mirably puts in the following extract: ‘I 
hold that the proper study of language is an 
intellectual discipline of the highest kind. 
The piercing through the involved and in- 
verted sentences of Paradise Lost, the link- 
ing of the verb to its often distant nomina- 
tive, of the relative to its distant antecedent, 
of the agent to the object of the transitive 
verb, of the preposition to the noun or pro- 
noun which it governs; the study of varia- 
tions in mood and tense, the transformations 
often necessary to bring out the true gram- 
matical structure of a sentence—all this was 
to my young mind a discipline of the 
highest value, and, indeed, a source of un- 
flagging delight.’’ — Wisconsin Journal of 
Education. 


a oo 


HOW TO MAKE GOOD PENMEN. 
BY I. K. WITMER. 


HAT good penmen you have here! re- 
\ marked a couple of ladies, teachers 
in Bridgeport, Conn., on a visit recently to 
a number of schools in which the writer is 
particularly interested. ‘* Such individual- 
ity in penmanship is rare. These children’s 
writing is not in the cramped, childish style, 
but bold, free—each in the style of a grown 
person trained in much use of the pen. 
How do you accomplish it ?”’ 

The compliment was well deserved. I 
had often noticed the individuality which 
these ladies remarked, and admired it. It 
was there when I first came in contact with 
those schools, evidently due to a cause of 
which I cannot claim the origin, and it is 
there yet. What is that cause? 





I find it down in the primary schools, and 
its course is easily followed in every higher 
grade. These children write well and each 
in his own characteristic style, because from 
the beginning their teachers insist on their 
practicing daily and hourly in writing. 
Every lesson is written and re-written, crit- 
icised in its execution, and again rewritten, 
if necessary. When the little girl or the 
little lad gets to school for the first day, his 
slate is ‘‘ ruled’’ in spaces one-eighth of an 
inch wide (a scant eighth), and the spaces 
about a half inch apart (perhaps a trifle 
less). This ruling is done with a sharp- 
pointed nail, and t= marks are put there 
to stay. If the q e is a small one, the 
whole slate is thus treated ; otherwise only 
a part of it, say one entire side of a large 
slate, two sides of a medium-sized double 
slate. Then the ‘* young idea’’ is ready 
for work. He has his single letter or his 
solitary word, his list of words or his sen- 
tence, as the case may be, to copy from the 
board. As he advances, his lesson in his 
first or second reader or a new lesson on the 
board, his spelling lesson, his solution of 
his little ‘‘ reading problem ”’ or his original 
**story about the number five,’’ whatever 
he may have to reproduce on his slate, all 
his work is done in these ruled spaces. If 
his teacher is of the right stuff, she sees to 
it that his letters have the right shape, and 
especially that they touch the lines of the 
spaces above and below, and that if it is not 
thus done the work is done over again. 
The little lads and lasses have work to do 
all the time, and plenty of it; they are kept 
busy, and learn neatness, carefulness and 
penmanship that is a delight to look upon. 

I do not say that the work is invariably to 
be done in these ruled spaces. There is a 
side to the slate, perhaps, which is not 
ruled, and on this frequent work should be 
done, that the little learner may not wholly 
depend on his ruled lines. The slates ought 
to be large enough to afford room for ruled 
and unruled space, and the teacher ought to 
see to it that each child has a slate big 
enough to give him room for all the work 
needed to occupy his time; also that when 
a slate is broken a new one is speedily pro- 
cured. 

After[the*second year in school, at any 
rate after the third, it ought no longer be 
needful to have ruled slates. By this time, 
if the teacher’s eye and hand have been 
watchful, the children have learned to do 
neat and pretty work, and it needs only a 
continual watchful eye and a firm purpose 
that all careless work shall be done over, to 
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secure fixed habits of neatness in this par- 
ticular. Occasional writing on paper (there 
is a foolscap which is double-ruled like the 
slates to be had) in the first and second 
grades will be found very useful, and when 
the ‘‘copy book’’ stage is reached the 
children will be found to be proficient in an 
art which is sadly neglected in the average 
school. 

I need not say that in the secondary, in- 
termediate, sub-grammar and even higher 
grades there should be a vast deal of written 
work,—written exercises handed in for ex- 
amination in each and every branch. Let 
the spelling and the punctuation be carefully 
watched. Let the arithmetic solutions, 
whether on paper or on the board, be full, 
explicit and complete. Mever, NEVER ac- 
cept careless work. It does not pay. In- 
sist on it that every written production must 
be a model of neatness, a failure in which 
which means working ‘‘ over time’’ to do 


it right. ‘This course will amply compen- 
sate teachers and pupils. —School Forum. 
a 
HOMESPUN. 





BY ALICE WARD BAILEY. 





A memory of a farm-house on a hill, 

Of leaning on a wooden window-sill 

That opened into heaven, of clouds so near 

One saw they were not shapes to dread and 
fear, 

But angels in disguise; of tree tops soft, 

Of sunny meadow and of sheltered croft, 

And then—it always fills me with delight 

Half tearful—of a cool autumnal night 

When my kind hostess brought her dowry’s 
pride, 

A pair of homespun blankets, long and wide. 

Either alone was quite enough for two, 

And thick as the close fleece from which they 
grew. 

Standing, a figure full of gentleness, 

Lit by the candle’s gleam, no stir or stress 

To aid or hinder any word she said, 

She told their story: ‘‘ Ere we two were wed, 

My John and I, he gave a lamb to me, 

A cosset creature, feeding at my knee, 

A pretty playfellow, and every June it paid 

A fleece for keeping. These my mother laid 

Aside, and carded them and spun (part blue 

She dyed for borders)—see how firm and true 

She wove the threads—and gave to me again 

Upon my wedding day.’’ Shesmiled. “Since 

then 

I've always fancied,. somehow, we must keep, 

Whatever else we did, a flock of sheep, 

My boy, he loves them quite as well as I, 

Long summer Sunday afternoons he'll lie, 

His head upon a woolly back, and rest 

Untill the sun gets well down in the west. 

He'd rather that than go off with a crew 
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A-pleasuring, as many lads would do.’ 
She paused abruptly, trimmed the flickering 


light, 

Then said, ‘‘ I hope you will sleep well—good- 
night !”’ 

Long, with closed eyes, beneath the enfolding 
fleece, 


I mused upon its story, web of peace, 

Woven of love's fair, guileless gift, a sign 

Unconscious of that other Love Divine, 

Our cloak and covering against harm and cold, 

Making our pilgrim couch His tender fold. 

A memory of a farm-house on a hill, 

Of leaning on a wooden window-sill 

That opened into heaven, of sun and silver 
mist, 

Of flocks of sheep that wander where they list, 

And, framed and folded in and crowned by 
these, 

The hearts whose pulses beat to rhythmic peace. 

Christian Union, 
ee ee 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE.* 
REPORT TO DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR. 


N presenting this report, in accordance 

with the requirements of the act of Con- 
gress, approved August 3zoth, 18go, I avail 
myself of the suggestion of the Commissioner 
of Education that it may properly include a 
brief statement respecting the earlier history 
of the Institution. 

The Pennsylvania State College was 
opened in 1859 as a school for instruction 
in practical agricuiture. An active move- 
ment in this direction had begun several 
years earlier and had enlisted the enthusias- 
tic support of some of the most intelligent 
and public-spirited citizens of the State. 
After prolonged consideration of the vari- 
ous plans presented, a charter was secured 
in 1855, superseding one granted the previ- 
ous year, and two officers of the State and 
twelve other gentlemen were constituted a 
board of Trustees. There was thought to be 
at that time a considerable prejudice among 
farmers against the word ‘* College,’’ and, 
for that reason, as subsequently explained, 
the institution was called The Farmers’ High 
School of Pennsylvania. Donations of land 
as a site for the institution were offered in 
several parts of the State, and, after a very 
careful examination, the board accepted the 
gift of 200 acres in Centre county from 
General James Irvin, to which they soon 
afterwards added by purchase 200 acres 
more. 


* Report of Dr. Geo. W. Atherton, President of 
Pennsylvania State College, to Hon. John W. Noble, 
Secretary of the Department of the Interior, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for the year ending June 30, 1892. 
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For the purpose of providing the neces- 
sary funds for erecting and equipping build- 
ings, the State Agricultural Society gave 
$10,000, the Trustees raised $25,000 by sub- 
scription, and the Legislature in 1857 appro- 
priated $25,000 absolutely, and $25 ,o00 more 
on condition that a similar amount should be 
raised by private subscription, which was 
done. In 1861, the Legislature made an 
additional appropriation of $49,900, for the 
completion of buildings, though the institu- 
tion had been opened February 2oth, 1859, 
with such accommodations as were than 
available. 

The School was fortunate in having for 
its first President Dr. Evan Pugh, who had 
become deeply imbued with the fundamental 
conceptions underlying modern methods of 
teaching the applied sciences, had studied 
in Germany at a time when very few Amer- 
ican students went abroad for that purpose, 
and had spent several months at Rotham- 
stead, England, working under the direction 
of Messrs. Lawes and Gilbert. He entered 
upon his work here with great energy and 
enthusiasm, and the scheme of instruction 
was put upon a college basis from the be- 
ginning. Dr. Pugh stated, in 1862, that 
‘*the school, on being organized, adopted 
a course of instruction in Mathematics and 
the Natural Sciences more extensive than 
that in any Agricultural College in Europe, 
required a correspondingly longer time for 
graduating, and that the Trustees only 
awaited the time in which they would be 
able to complete its buildings to change its 
name.’’ Accordingly, in 1862, the name 
was change to ‘‘ The Agricultural College of 
Pennsylvania.’’ 

It would be a tedious and useless task to 
review the early struggles of the institution. 
They were due primarily to the lack of ad- 
equate funds, but much also must be attribu- 
ted to the fact that the path entered upon was 
new, that such portion of the public as had 
any interest in the matter entertained vague 
and often exaggerated notions of what could 
be done, and, especially, to the scarcity of 
men properly prepared to work out practi- 
cal and successful results in an institution 
so different in its purpose from the colleges 
then existing. Nothing but the tenacity of 
two or three men—perhaps even of one 
man, Hon. Hugh N. McAllister—saved the 
project from utter collapse soon after the 

lamented death of President Pugh in 1863. 

The passage by Congress of the Land 
Grant act of 1862, and the appropriation of 
the income therefrom to this College, gave 
it a new lease of life, though it was more 
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than ten years after the action of Congress 
before the necessary State legislation per- 
mitted the College to receive the full 
amount of that income. Since 1873, it has 
received $30,000 annually from that source. 

In 1874, in recognition of the fact that 
the law of Congress necessarily widened the 
scope of its work, the name of the institu- 
tion was again changed, and it has since 
been known as The Pennsylvania State 
College. It is proper to observe, however, 
that the College, even while it had been ex- 
clusively agricultural in name, had so en- 
larged its range of work that it followed 
quite closely the lines laid down by the law 
of Congress, and thus the acceptance of the 
provisions of that act by the State of Penn- 
sylvania and the appropriation of its benefits 
to this College, made no important change 
in the direction or the methods of its in- 
struction. 

In 1881, however, a very important re- 
arrangement and enlargement of courses of 
study was made by the faculty and approved 
by the trustees, which may be said to mark 
a distinct epoch in the educational organi- 
zation of the College and one from which 
may be dated a new era in its growth. The 
substance of the new scheme was specializa- 
tion in technical lines. A classical course 
and a general educational course, called the 
‘« General Science Course,’’ were substituted 
for the three previously maintained (‘‘Agri- 
cultural,’’ ‘‘ Classical’’ and ‘*‘ Scientific ’’) 
and four Technical Courses added, viz: 
Agriculture, Chemistry and Physics, Civil 
Engineering, and Natural History. These 
courses began with the Junior year, all alike 
being based on the general training given in 
the Freshman and Sophomore years. The 
scheme was necessarily incomplete, but, 
while it has since been modified and en- 
larged in nearly every detail, the funda- 
mental principle of differentiated courses 
(rather than elective specialties), based on 
a common foundation of training, has been 
ever since substantially maintained, and the 
growth of the College has followed along 
the main lines of the plan thus sketched out. 
The General Science Course has been main- 
tained, but strengthened. The Classical 
Course has been changed into the Latin- 
Scientific Course, by dropping Greek, and 
the Course in Agriculture has been changed 
from a two years’ (Junior-and Senior) toa 
four years’ course. The number of techni- 
cal courses has been increased by the sepa- 
ration of the Chemistry and Physics Course 
into two, and by the addition of Mechanical 
Engineering. A Course in Biology has 
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been substituted for that in Natural History. 
Besides these courses, of four years each, 
there have been established a_ Ladies’ 
Course of two years, and an elementary course 
of three years in Mechanic Arts, a short 
course in Chemistry, one in Agriculture and 
one in Industrial Art and Design, of two 
years each. Besides all this, the agri- 
cultural work of the College has been in- 
creased manifold by the establishment of an 
Experiment Station and the maintenance of 
it in full and effective operation, and plans 
have been put in the way of execution de- 
signed to vary this branch of our work in 
such ways as to bring it more directly and 
widely within reach of the people of the 
State. 

It is interesting and important in con- 
nection with this enlargement of facilities to 
note that it has not been the. product of a 
preconceived theory simply, but a natural 
growth in response to needs and demands 
actually existing. The number of students 
has increased from less than a hundred to 
two hundred and forty, and the teaching 
force from fifteen to thirty. Of the teach- 
ing force three are ladies, and of the 
students, thirty. 

In the meantime, the growing interest of 
the people of the State in the work of the 
College has been fully responded to by the 
Legislature. The proceeds of the act of 
Congress providing for the establishment 
of Agricultural Experiment Stations, com- 
monly known as the Hatch Act, and of the 
act of 1890, known as the Morrill Act, and 
supplementing the Land Grant Act of 1862, 
have been appropriated to this College, thus 
more than doubling itsannual income. All 
these laws impose upon the States accepting 
their benefits the duty of providing suitable 
buildings and appliances for carrying on the 
courses of research and instruction for which 
Congress has so liberally and wisely pro- 
vided. In 1887 the Legislature began to 
make appropriations for the erection of ad- 
ditional buildings, and it can no longer be 
asserted that the State of Pennsylvania is 
failing to meet the obligations which it has 
assumed in this respect. By providing for 
the erection of new buildings and the 
renovation of the old one, it has enabled 
the Trustees to put an entirely new face 
upon the institution, and to provide working 
accommodations for several of the leading 
departments of instruction, which in fitness 
and convenience and tastefulness, are as a 
whole, unexcelled. The Agricultural De- 
partment has its new building for the offices 
and laboratories of the Experiment Station, 








with a new creamery for experimental pur- 
poses, and a very important improvement 
of the barns for carrying on ordinary farm- 
ing operations, or for conducting experi- 
ments in feeding and other lines of agricul- 
tural inquiry. The Military Department is 
provided with one of the best drill halls in 
the country, which is also serving an admir- 
able purpose as a Gymnasium. The Botan- 
ical Department, the Chemical Departmeat, 
the Ladies’ Department, and the Depart- 
ment of Physics and Electrotechnics are 
also provided for in commodious and 
attractive buildings. The public build- 
ings are heated by steam and lighted 
by electricity, and all steam for heat- 
ing, lighting, and power is made at a single 
central plant and conveyed by pipes to the 
several buildings. The beginning which 
has thus been made in providing suitable 
accommodations for the different depart- 
ments of work has not only placed the de- 
partments in a position to meet the growing 
demands upon them, but has greatly relieved 
the pressure for room and facilities which 
had come to be painfully felt in other de- 
partments. A large and admirably arranged 
building for the use of the Departments of 
Civil, Mechanical and Mining Engineering, 
now under construction, will put these de- 
partments upon an equally favorable foot- 
ing, both for present demands and future 
growth. 

The number of volumes in the Library, 
July 1, 1891, was 6820. Additions have 
been made during the year ending June 30, 
1892, which bring the total up to 7722, 

With respect to one matter on which the 
law of Congress requires a report, namely, 
the ‘‘cost and results’’ of ‘‘any improve- 
ments and experiments made under the di- 
rection of any Experiment Stations attached 
to said colleges,’’ I beg leave to refer to the 
Annual Report of Dr. H. P. Armsby, Di- 
rector of the Experiment Station attached 
to this College, for a full and comprehen- 
sive statement of the work done and the 
results accomplished, together with the 
sources of income and the directions in 
which the funds have been expended. The 
different operations of the Station are so in- 
terwoven that it would be difficult to state 
with anything but approximate accuracy the 
‘*cost’’ or even the ‘‘results’’ of any one 
line of experiment or research; but the 
range of its activity is sufficiently indicated 
in the following paragraphs which I quote 
from Dr. Armsby’s latest report to the Board 
of Trustees: 

All that can properly be called scientific 
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work, has been upon the general subject of 
live-stock production. As the routine work of 
the laboratory has permitted, the studies upon 
the proximate composition of the nitrogen-free 
extract of feeding stuffs, upon the artificial 
digestion of fodders, and upon various points 
connected with the methodology o! digestion 
experiments have been continued. In connec- 
tion with the latter, data of value as to the 
digestibility of certain feeding stuffs have been 
obtained. A beginning has also been made in 
an investigation of the calorimetric value of 
feeding stufis. A considerable amount of work 
has also been done in the study of analytical 
methods, especially for the determination of 
nitrogen, the Chemist of the Station having 
been appointed reporter on nitrogen for the As- 
sociation of Official Agricultural Chemists. 

Of the more directly practical experiments, 
completed or in progress, may be mentioned 
the relative losses in the ensilage and field cur- 
ing of corn, the relative digestibility of silage 
and fodder, their relative feeding value for 
milch cows, experiments in calf feeding, experi- 
ments upon the influence of variety, rate of 
seeding and time of harvesting upon the acreage 
value of foreign corn, the effect of food upon 
the quality of butter, warm vs. cold setting of 
milk, the quantity of manure from covered and 
open barn yard, 

Under the head of field experiments, in ad- 


‘dition to the regular plat work with fertilizers 


which has been carried or. here for a series of 
years, various other experiments have been 
made, of which the following may be men- 
tioned: Influence of quantity of seed, prepara- 
tion of seed bed and time of sowing on the yield 
of oats, barley and corn; experiments with 
corn, as the methods of cultivation, effect of 
topping, of thickness of planting, of distribution 
of seed, of cross-fertilization, and of cutting at 
different stages of maturity. 

The horticultural work of the Station has 
been mainly confined, as heretofore, to tests of 
varieties and especially to tests of novelties not 
yet upon the market. The experiment in for- 
estry is being continued, but, from the nature of 
the case, considerable time must elapse before 
results of permanent value can be obtained. 
Meteorological observations have been contin- 
ued as heretofore. 

The following statement of the number of 
plats and animals under experiment, and of the 
amount of laboratory work done, may serve to 
give a more definite idea of the quantity of work 
accomplished. During the year 400 plats have 
been under experiment, all of which had to be 
prepared, seeded, cultivated and harvested sepa- 
rately. Feeding experiments have been made 
on 50 animals, from 4 to 17 being under experi- 
ment at onetime, A considerable amount of 
experimental work in dairying has also been 
carried on. In the prosecution of this work in 


field, barn and dairy, 2697 samples have been 
taken for partial or complete analysis. 

The work performed in the laboratory during 
the past year includes 4487 determinations in 
connection with the fertilizer analysis work per- 
formed for the State Board of Agriculture, and 





6641 determinations in analyzing fodders, 
milks, etc., making a total of 11,228 determina- 
tions performed during the year; besides a 
large amount of work not capable of such 
classification, including tests of methods, ap- 
prratus, etc. 

The income and expenditures of the Col- 
lege for the year ending December 31, 1891, 
as shown by the books kept in this office, 
were as follows, observing that the State ap- 
propriation was for buildings and equip- 
ment : 

Income. Expenditures. 
Land Scrip Fund . $31,020.00 
U. S. Appreptiation 1880 . 17,000.00 
State » 23,307.70 








Miscellaneous Account . 21,935.55 
Old indebtedness canceled $4,380.27 
OSE See Cee 30,941.34 
NS ke a eee ee 2,000.00 
Equipment. . 3,442.65 
Repairs ‘ ° ° 6,308.83 
Miscellaneous account . 13,624.13 
BUILDINGS: 
Engineering Building . 11,422.89 
Two dwellings 9,362.34 
Pump house, &c. . 5,280.60 
New barn 5,000.00 
Ladies’ cottage . 1,500.00 
SO 6.0. @ 8 a - $93,263.25 $93,263.25 


The income received by the College un- 
der the act of Congress of 1890 has been of 
inestimable benefit, not so much by adding 
new branches of instruction as by providing 
more teaching force and equipment in those 
already established. It is not too much to 
say that, without the aid thus afforded, the 
College could not have met the increased 
demands made upon it during the last three 
years, and I trust it will not be thought in- 
appropriate to express here my high appre- 
ciation of the enlightened interest which has 
been manifested by the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior and the Commissioner of Education in so 
administering the law, during the first years 
of its operation, as to insure to the people 
of the United States its largest possible 


fits. : 
—_— Respectfully submitted, 
Gero. W. ATHERTON, 


President. 


I do not know the use or name 
Of that I spin; 
I only know that some one came 
And laid within 
My hand the thread, and said, “ Since you 
Are blind, but one thing you can do.” 


I know not why, but I am sure 
That tint and place, 

In some great fabric to endure 
Past time and race, 


My threads will have. —Helen Hunt. 
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TEACHING AND TEACHERS. 





BY JAMES SMITH. 


T may be of advantage to us, as teachers, 

sometimes to test our work and thoughts 
with the work and thoughts of some one 
more gifted and of wider experience than 
ourselves. Such a one is the late Edward 
Thring, head-master of Uppingham School 
—a head-master who more than any other 
teacher, with one grand exception, helped 
to change the scholastic life of the great 
English schools. Yet he is little known 
even among those of his own profession, but 
to those who came under his influence he 
was revered and beloved, and his memory is 
cherished as a sacred trust. It may be 
asked what experience had this man to war- 
rant his speaking with some authority to us? 
Listen to his own account of himself to the 
Educational Society : 

‘*T am one of yourselves to the backbone. 
I come before you as a working-man, as a 
fellow-worker, as one who has worked up 
through an experience of the most varied 
kind, who began very low down, and feels 
strongly with all struggling workers with 
weary hand, and weary head, and weary 
heart. My first acquaintance with school 
began at eight years, in an old-fashioned 
private school of the flog-flog, milk-and- 
water-at-breakfast type. All my life long 
the good and evil of that place has been on 
me; its snatches of joy, its painful but 
honest work, grim, but grimly in earnest, 
and its prison morality of discipline. The 
most lasting lesson of my life was the failure 
of suspicion and severity to get inside the 
boy world. Three long years were spent 
there. Then came nearly nine years at 
Eton, and I passed from Eton as captain of 
the school to King’s College, Cambridge. 
Those nine years, with all their chequered 
feeling, did not leave me in ignorance of 
the good and evil of a great public school. 
Six years of work at Cambridge followed— 
now heavy with labor, now buoyant with 
hope, with much balancing of right and 
wrong, much anxious weighing of the value 
of education and life, and their true use. 
And then, best of all, the very pivot of all 
after time, my curate life in Gloucester. 
Six years were passed in this way. Lastly, 
after this, thirty-one years as head master of 
Uppingham. But the curate life was the 
foundation of it all in practice. Never shall 
I forget it, with its teaching work almost 
daily in National schools. Everything I 
most value of teaching thought, and teach- 











ing practice, and teaching experience, came 
from that. Never shall 1 forget those schools, 
with their solemn problem — no more 
difficult one in the world—how on earth the 
Cambridge honor man, with his success and 
his brain world, was to get at the minds of 
those little laborers’ sons, with their un- 
furnished heads, and no time to give. 

‘*They had to be got at, or I had 
failed. They tried all my patience, called 
every power into play, and visited me with 
much searching of heart if they did not do 
well. Never shall I cease to be grateful to 
those impracticable other-world boys, and 
that world of theirs which had to be got 
into. They bred in me a supreme contempt 
for knowledge lumps, and for emptying 
out knowledge-lumps in a heap, like stones 
at the roadside, and calling it teaching. 
They made me hate the long array of fine 
words which lesson-hearers ask and pupils 
answer. They taught me how different 
knowing is from being able to make others 
know. Nay, they taught me the more 
valuable lesson still, how different knowl- 
edge which can be produced to an examiner 
is from knowledge which knows itself, and 
understands its own life and growth.”’ 

It was about this time that the grand 
movement for a wider and more enlightened 
education of the English people took place. 

‘¢Everything,’’ says Thring, ‘‘seemed 
possible in that dawn of liberty to work, 
that breaking up of the tyranny of knowl- 
edge. If there was to be no time for piling 
up knowledge, there were minds to be 
trained, and lives to be set free. And 
education might rise—a resurrection, indeed 
—from the folio sepulchre in which it had 
been so long entombed. How strange it 
seems to look back on all this! The cold 
dead hand of authority came in and sent 
Lazarus back to his grave again.’’ 

It was also about this time that Edward 
Thring became master of Uppingham, a 
small unknown foundation school in Rut- 
landshire, with twenty-five boys to begin 
with. He died in the Autumn of 1887, and 
left Uppingham in some respects second to 
no other school in England. Has this man, 
this true teaching workman, any words of 
wisdom or of warning for us? I think he 
has. 

My quotations shall be chiefly taken from 
a small volume of addresses published after 
his death—addresses delivered under a 
variety of circumstances, and to audiences 
as varied ; one before the Education Society, 
another to lady teachers, another to State 
teachers of far-off Minnesota, and so on, 
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seven in all, including ‘‘A Workman’s 
Hints on Teaching Work,’’ delivered at 
Cambridge University only a few months 
before his death. His work on the 
‘‘ Theory and Practice of Teaching’’ has 
been a revelation to many ateacher. Where 
everything said is excellent, it is somewhat 
difficult to choose. Difficult also to catch 
the full meaning of a passage when wrenched 
away from its context. By culling here 
and there, I shall try and give you some of 
his best and most powerful utterances ; 
some of them very terse and to the point ; 
all of them having the genuine ring of 
honesty and truth. 

In one lecture, referring to the sympathy 
of his audience, he says: ‘‘ Yet, I pray you, 
be patient with me. Strong as I may feel 
our sympathy to be, I may, nevertheless, 
say unpleasant things, which may grate on 
your ears. But give them a hearing, for 
they are of life. I am no amateur, floating 
aerial brightness to catch your eyes, but a 
workman, fresh from his workshop and his 
forge.’’ ‘Talking of ‘‘ brain-spun gauze,’’ 
he tells them that ‘‘ they must be contented 
with thicker stuff, woven of tough fibre, 
coarse, if you like to think so—the tough, 
coarse texture of daily toil, of many a 
victory, of many a defeat ; aye, many a de- 
feat, and the years of trial that kill, or— 
make strong.”’ 

‘‘ What,’’ he asks, ‘‘are the conditions 
which meet the teacher—which meet the 
taught? A mass of knowledge that no man 
can master, a mass of knowledge which 
pushes all thought out of the area. There 
is no time for thought. Break down and 
smash up the knowledge-idol. 

‘*We need to arrive at some conclusion 
on the subject of ignorance—necessary igno- 
rance. A clear perception of necessary 
ignorance is the very foundation stone of 
true education. Directly any subject is 
proposed for the programme, the question 
arises—What is to be kicked out to make 
room for it? Answer that before taking up 
anew thing. Why, not a Cabinet Minister 
speaks but he tosses into the school cauldron 
some half-dozen new indispensable subjects. 
Even in the matter of knowledge, which is 
greatly over-rated, a teacher’s object is to 
enable the pupil to get knowledge for him- 
self. Socrates imparted no knowledge at all. 
Examinations have knowledge as their work 
and aim. Socrates would be nowhere in an 


examiner’s specimen list; he would starve 
in this enlightened nineteenth century as a 
teacher; there is no room for teachers. 
Socrates, the teacher, applied so subtle an 








instrument of mind by his questions to all 
he met that he forced them to sift and ar- 
range their ideas. He sent new longings, 
and new capacities for satisfying longings, 
into his disciples, not new knowledge in the 
modern sense. So it came to pass that 
Socrates, who taught nothing, produced 
disciples that learnt everything. 

‘** There can be no teachers unless teach- 
ing is possible. ‘Teachers do not grow by 
merely sprinkling about a few minutes (or 
regulations) like mustard or cress in a bottle. 
Teaching is not possible if an inspector is 
coming round to count the number of bricks 
made to order. Where examinations reign, 
every novelty in training, every new method 
of dealing with mind, becomes at once sim- 
ply impossible. It is outside the prescribed 
area, and it does not pay. Minds cannot 
be inspected. The minds of a class cannot 
be produced as specimens on a board, with 
a pin stuck through them like beetles. 
Shoving in the regulation quantity is one 
thing, clearing the stuff out of the bewil- 
dered brain and strengthening the mind is 
another—and these two are foes. Thought 
is what is wanted. The mind must be made 
to think. 

‘¢ The Government system, with its ‘Noah’s 
Ark assortment of examination,’ is a mod- 
ern version of the fools of our ancestors, 
clothed in modern motley; a dab of lan- 
guage here, a dab of mathematics there; a 
bit of this, and a shred of that, all stitched 
together without a pattern or order; parti- 
colored and patchy manuals and date cards, 
and a pitiable want of any texture sufficiently 
thick to let the victim ‘sit in the belfry and 
warm his five wits’ like the owl—if, indeed, 
he has any wits left to warm, and they have 
not all departed under this patchwork pro- 
cess, and left nothing behind but a firm 
persuasion that he cannot learn—which is 
only too true.”’ 

Under this system the school-master be- 
comes ‘‘a mere hammerer-in of lessons, an 
elaborate parrot master, a knowledge hack, 
the keeper of a knowledge shop,’’ making 
his pupils merely ‘*‘ knowledge receptacles.”’ 

‘The lesson-hearer examines his pupils 
on the facts, and puts at the top of his class 
the boy who writes them down most accu- 
rately. Well, what has he written down ? 
An auctioneer’s catalogue; a clerk’s in- 
voice. Does the Goverment want memory 
or mind? Isa goods station, with a clerk 
ticketing off the loaded trucks, the ideal? 
The goods station, with a clerk ticketing off 
the loaded trucks, is a fascinating display of 
Busy order. And busy order, statistics and 
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neat columns of figures, are dear to the offi- 
cial eye. They are so neat, they are so in- 
fallible, they are so unanswerable—if only 
figures are wanted. But, producing power 
is one thing, truck work is another.’’ 

** Under the truck: work system a question 
is asked. The unhappy victim tries to re- 
member, as he calls it. But there is no 
memory ; it is simply a vacuum. Now, it 
is not possible to pull anything out of noth- 
ing. Checks drawn on the Bank of Empti- 
ness areempty. Nevertheless, three-fourths 
of the work, so called, are frantic attempts 
to draw checks on vacuum. The beginning 
of this is the effort made to pour intoa 
reluctant mind some intelligible bit of 
knowledge, and to cork it down with pun- 
ishment. ‘The taskmaster believes it is all 
right, because of the trouble he took to put 
it in. But it isn’t there for all that. 

‘* Does the carting into the mind a few 
bushels of facts, to be peddled out again, 
make tie owner more of a man? What is 
droppe? in can be dropped out again. The 
whole theory and practice amounts to noth- 
ing more than a pouring out of knowledge 
on to the heads underneath. It is useless 
pumping on a kettle with the lid on. Pump, 
pump, pump. The pump handle goes vig- 
orously, the water pours, and a virtuous 
glow of satisfaction and sweat beams on the 
countenance of the pumper ; but the kettle 
remains empty, and will remain empty till 
the end of time, barring a drop or two, 
which finds its way in unwillingly through 
the spout.’’ 

‘*Few stop to consider what knowledge 
is. It is only second-hand information ; the 
sum of the facts collected, noted, and laid 
up by the labor and research of those who 
have gone before us. Supposing the knowl- 
edge all got, it may drown you, as the gold 
did the returning colonists in the Roya/ 
Charter. But, as a fact, it is not got. To 
the majority it is administered like physic 
to a dog, half shoved down his throat, and 
then his mouth held, if you can do it for his 
biting, till he has gulped it down; some, at 
all events, from sheer inability to get rid of 
a. °F 

‘« The kind of teaching that is more and 
more coming up over the land is sufficiently 
indicated by the number of manuals, which, 
like the frogs in Egypt, come up and swarm, 
yea even in the very bed-chambers, covering 
the tables, and littering the floors. These are 
the natural literature of class-rooms where 
the demand for a producible article prevails, 
and has turned the individual in charge of 
the class into a kind of clerk of works, whose 








main business is to make the workers tie up 
little packets of rules, label them neatly, 
docket them, and pack them into the 
pigeon-hole of memory, to be brought out 
whenever asked for, pat. 

‘*Oh, the deadly paralysis of words, 
words, words—minds suffocated under a 
heap of words. Knowledge without feel- 
ing has cursed the world long enough. 
Let us apply a bit of familiar knowledge. 


At the battle of W6rth, at the beginning of 


the Franco-German war, 17,000 men were 
killed. Why don’t you burst into tears at 
this vast presence of desolation, agony, 
death, pain, rain? Simply because it is not 
present. The figures are present. They 
are an arithmetical fact, all pat for an ex- 
amination paper. But we don’t weep for 
an examination paper, unless, indeed, we 
have to answer it. These many thousand 
deaths move you not. But I, for my part, 
agree with the old general, who is said to 
have locked himself in his room every Sun- 
day to read Mrs. Ewing’s story of ‘ Jacka- 
napes’ unseen. I could not trust myself to 
read it in public, or her ‘Story of a Short 
Life,’ and her ‘ Six to Sixteen.’’ Yet these 
are fictions, and only three, set against 
those many thousands of real sufferers. But 
the fiction is real, because it is thought in 
shape ; the reality is unreal, because it is fact 
in cipher, no nearer the heart than any 
other bit of arithmetic.”’ 

‘* What is examination? On what prin- 
ciple is it to be conducted? Does any one 
know? But one thing is certain. Exam- 
ination and inspection proceed on the hy- 
pothesis that the work is known, and the 
process of working perfect. The examiner, 
from the height of superior knowledge, only 
has to see whether the school follows out 
successfully a known perfect method. A 
government examination and inspection, 
with its overwhelming power of authority, 
runs all the work of all the schools before 
long into one mould ; since anything orig- 
inal is outside the inspector’s range, any 
new method absent from his plan, any dis- 
covery wastes time in his court. Can the 
State through any agency whatever award 
praise and blame, year by year, and judge 
degrees of merit in schools without dishon- 
esty ? Or can it only judge whether they 
are cut to the State pattern? How ought 
the schoolmasters to be treated? Should 
they be made subject to their inferiors, and 
their skilled work placed under non-work- 
men? How can those who never taught a 
child be authorities on teaching? Is teach- 
ing the only subject in which ignorance is 
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knowledge? The further question arises 
whether, if the teacher suffers, a system 
which requires martyrs to work it truly, 
does not in the second generation get 
worked by cheats.”’ 

Thring concludes one of his lectures with 
these words: ‘‘ The most pitiable sight in 
the world is the slow, good boy, laboriously 
kneading himself into stupidity, because he 
is good. Oh, teachers of England, if there 
is any hope, strive for liberty to teach. 
Have mercy on the slow, the ignorant, the 
weak. Their lives are at stake. Let there 
be liberty to improve. Let there be some 
liberty. But let me finish by begging your 
pardon for having broken silence in a lost 
cause.’’ 

True teaching is a lost cause! So thought 
Edward Thring.— Australian Schoolmaster. 


in 
> 


A LESSON IN READING. 





THE CLOWN’S BABY. 
It was out on the western frontier ; 
The miners, rugged and brown, 
Were gathered about the posters— 
The circus had come to town! 
The great tent shone in the darkness 
Like a wonderful palace of light, 
And rough men crowded the entrance— 
Shows didn’t come there every night! 

THE lesson has been assigned and studied ; 
the class is called, and the teacher says, 
‘* We have a beautiful story for our lesson, 
children. What is it about ?’’ 

** The Clown’s Baby.’”’ 

‘* How many have ever seen a clown?’’ 

Some hands come up and one little fel- 
low, when called upon, tells something 
about clowns. 

** All of you have seen babies, of course ; 
well, this is the clown’s baby. Now, chil- 
dren, you may look on your books and an- 
swer me together in the words of the book, 
unless I say hands.’’ 

The teacher then asks some such ques- 
tions as the following : 

‘* This stanza presents a picture; let us 
look at it until we see it all clearly. Where 
is the scene ?’”’ 

Children answer in concert, ‘‘ It was out 
on the western frontier.’’ 

The teacher draws out by questions what 
a frontier is, and the nature of our western 
frontiers. 

‘* What characters, or people, have we in 
this picture? ”’ 

** Miners.’”’ 

** What kind of looking men are they ?’’ 

** Rugged and brown.’’ 





‘* What is meant by rugged ?’”’ 

*¢ Strong and hardy.”’ 

‘* How many have ever seen miners? ’”’ 

Hands come up and some answer ques- 
tions as to their appearance and what they 
mine. 

The following questions might be asked, 
though the teacher must be careful not to 
ask too many side questions—enough, how- 
ever, to lead pupils to think. 

‘‘What are miners?’’ ‘* What kind of 
miners do we have in lIowa?’’ ‘* What 
kind of miners were these ?’’ ‘* Was thisa 
prairie country like Ilowa?’”’ 

The answer to the last question comes, 
‘* No, it was a mountainous country.”’ 

** How do you know this?”’ 

‘* Because the western mines are among 
the mountains.”’ 

‘* Very well, then, the mountains must 
enter into our picture, must they not? 
Where do we see the miners in the pic- 
ture?’’ 

** Gathered about the posters.’’ 

‘*Why?”’ 

‘¢ The circus has come to town! ”’ 

The teacher then draws from the children 
that this, together with the fact that the 
men were gathered about the posters, shows 
that a circus was an unusual and exciting 
event in their lives. 

The pupils may now be asked to close 
their books, possibly their eyes, and picture 
the scene. Some may then be called on to 
describe the picture as they may see it, or 
all may be asked to write a description of it, 
or the teacher may describe it. 

‘* A little straggling village at the foot of 
a chain of mountain peaks, curving in horse- 
shoe shape about an open valley, the peaks 
gradually becoming lower on either side 
than in the middle, What kind of houses, 
children, shall we place here?’’ 

‘* Little and unpainted,’’ some will say, 
‘* perhaps log-houses, a few little stores, a 
painted church and one school-house.”’ 

‘* Near the middle of the curve,’’ con- 
tinues the teacher, ‘‘I see the posters with 
the rough-looking men gathered about them 
in wonder.’’ 

‘«The next half of the stanza adds some- 
thing to the picture ; let us see what it is, 
children.’’ 

‘« The great tent.’’ 

** How does it look ?”’ 

‘* It shone in the darkness like a wonder- 
ful palace of light.’’ 

‘* Why does it look so to them ?”’ 

‘Because it is finer than anything they 
are used to seeing.’’ 
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‘Whom do we see near the entrance ?”’ 

**Why were they so excited over this 
show ?”’ 

«* Shows didn’t come there every night.’’ 

The teacher then gives the tent a place in 
the picture, and calls on some of the child- 
ren to read the description of the scene. If 
in reading the children use unnatural 
emphasis, the teacher questions them until 
they read naturally. 

By this method of presenting a reading 
lesson we are awakening in the children a 
thoughtful spirit, cultivating the imagina- 
tion, and leading to natural reading. 

We are, moreover, awakening an interest 
in the story by these bright, rapid questions. 
Try it, teachers. I am sure you will find 
that the results will be good. Be careful 
not to let the questions drag ; be bright and 
interested yourself, and you will hold and 
interest your class. We want the printed 
page to be alive to the pupils ; we want it to 
inspire pupils to think, to make them feel, 
and to present to them vivid pictures. 

Put your hearts into the work, teachers, 
study the lesson well yourself, and you can 
make the reading lessons interesting, bright 
and helpful. We need a reform in our 
schools in this line—shall we not work for 
it? — Margaret Baker, in ‘* Country 
Schools.”’ 


Le 


THE WORLD’S FAIR PARLIAMENT 
OF RELIGIONS.* 





URING the next eighteen months 

nearly all roads will lead toward the 
Columbian Exposition. The latest World’s 
Fair will be the largest, the costliest, the 
most comprehensive. The English com- 
missioners who carefully studied the situa- 
tion expressed the conviction that the com- 
ing Exposition will far surpass in extent, 
and eclipse in splendor, even the Paris 
achievement of 1889. 

Religion, the supreme concern and glory 
of man, has been excluded, as an element 
of discord, from all previous world’s fairs. 
In the coming Exposition, however, it will 
have a most conspicuous place, not only in 
the material exhibit, in the Liberal Arts 
Building, at the very heart of the Exposi- 
tion, but also in a series of Congresses ex- 
tending from August 25th through to Sep- 
tember 29th, to be held mainly in the great 





*From an article in the AM/isstonary Review of the 
World by John Henry Barrows, Chicago, Chairman 
of the General Committee on Religious Congress at 
the World’s Fair, 1893. 








halls of the new Art Building, provided by 
the Directory. President C. C. Bonney, of 
the World’s Congress Auxillary, believes 
that these religious assemblies will over- 
shadow all the other conventions. They 
have been assigned quadruple the number of 
days given to any other of the Congresses. 
The meetings of the great churches will oc- 
cupy a week; the mission congresses, 
covering the whole field of city, domes- 
tic, and foreign. missions, will occupy 
seven or eight days; a week has been as- 
signed to the Evangelical Alliance, and three 
days to the Sunday Rest congresses. The 
Parliament of Religions, to which represen- 
tatives of all the great historic faiths have 
been invited, will open the series, and one 
chief division of this Congress will be the 
Parliament of Christendom, for which in- 
vitations are given to those who accept the 
moral and spiritual leadership of Jesus. 
Accordingly, one who is able to attend this 
whole series of meetings, or to read the full 
official accounts of them, will confront the 
leaders of the religious world, will know 
what is reported by all its grand divisions, 
will gain a vision of the supreme import- 
ance of religion in human development, 
and will be especially impressed with the 
proofs of the supremacy and the triumphs of 
an aggressive, world-embracing, evangelical 
Christianity. 

Urged to provide plans for religious 
meetings in cunnection with the World’s 
Fair, the committee at once perceived that 
the religious world in its great historic de- 
velopments, and not any one section of that 
world, should be invited to make some 
representation. Undoubtedly the com- 
mittee believed that the best representation 
possible by the ethnic religions would tend 
to the exaltation of Christianity. But the 
spirit of the most generous human brother- 
hood actuated them in sending out their 
invitations, and in making their arrange- 
ments for the Parliament of Religions. 
They have been delighted with the vast 
favorable response which so many eminent 
men of many nations have given to their 
preliminary address, and to their first re- 
port. President W. F. Warren, of the 
Boston University, writes : 

‘*] am glad to know that the world’s 
religions are to be represented at the 
World’s Fair. Were they to be omitted, 
the sense of incompleteness would be pain- 
ful. Even a museum of idols and objects 
used in ceremonial worship would attract 
beyond any other. Models and _ illustra- 
tions of the great temples of the world and 
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of the world’s history would be in a high 
degree instructive. Add to these things 
the living word of living teachers, and the 


Some years ago President Warren described 
an imaginary congress of this sort, locating 
it in Japan, and giving as its subject for 
discussion, ‘‘ The Perfect Religion.’’ This 
interesting address has been translated into 
several languages, and presents valuable 
suggestions to those having the parliament 
in immediate charge. Dr. Strong, Secre- 
tary of the Evangelical Alliance, writes : 
‘*It is in the interest of the final triumph 
of truth and of the brotherhood of man, 
that representatives of all faiths meet ona 
friendly platform. Such a gathering will 
be one of the most significant as well as 
unique exhibitions of modern and, I may 
add, of Christian civilization.’’ 

Rev. Geo. Dana Boardman, D. D., of 
the First Baptist Church in Philadelphia, 
writes: ‘‘I do not believe that a better 
tribute can be paid to Christianity than to 
put it in fair comparison with other re- 
ligions.’’ Dr. Storrs, President of the 
American Board, has expressed his admira- 
tion of the plan as ‘‘certain, if wisely 
carried out, to attract wide attention, to 
make a happy and strong impression on a 
multitude of minds, and to leave behind it 
permanent good effects.’’ The committee 
have been particularly pleased with the 
responses from Christian missionaries and 
teachers in other lands, like President 
Washburn, of Robert College; President 
Tison, of the Imperial Law School of 
Tokyo; Dr. Miller, of the Christian Col- 
lege at Madras ; and Dr. Henry H. Jessup, 
of Beirut, who is one of the Advisory 
Council, and who has called attention to 
some intelligent and English-speaking Mo- 
hammedans of Syria, who should be invited 
to the Parliament. It is well known that 
the plans of the committee have been ap- 
proved by statesmen like Mr. Gladstone, 
Count d’Alviella, and Professor James 
Bryce; by the poets Whittier, Tennyson, 
Holmes, Arnold, and Stedman, and by 
many others. Assisting the General Com- 
mittee of Sixteen is an Advisory Council of 
nearly two hundred of the world’s religious 
leaders, who approve the plan. 

A book has recently been published, 
** The Religious Systems of the World,”’ a 
series of papers and addresses delivered on 
successive Sunday afternoons in London by 
expert representatives of each. It is some- 
thing like this school for the study of com- 
parative theology, which the committee 
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desire to bring about, accompanied, how- 
ever, by surroundings which will lead men 


| of different faiths to a better understanding, 
whole world may well pause to listen.’’ | and to be followed by a Parliament of 








Christendom, in which the apologetics of 
Christianity will be set forth by the ablest 
Christian scholars, and in which not only 
practical problems of ethical interest, but 
also the great question of the reunion of 
Christendom, will be amply discussed. One 
of the many important objects aimed at is 
the brotherly conference of religious men, a 
religious fraternity involving no surrender 
of personal conviction and no abatement of 
devout faith on the part of those who recog- 
nize that Christianity is widely differenti- 
ated from other systems by an authoritative 
and miraculously accredited revelation. 
The temper of indifferentism with regard to 
the important peculiarities distinguishing 
the religions of the world is not to be cher- 
ished. Logically following the presentation 
of common truths will be the presentation 
of distinctive truths, and no discussion of 
differences is largely useful till men discover 
what they believe in common. 

What kind of men are we inviting to 
speak in the Parliament of Religions? Let 
President Washburn, of Constantinople, 
answer: ‘* You must have able men, pious 
men, who have full faith in their own relig- 
ion and are yet broad enough to confer with 
infidels.’” We have invited such men as 
Justice Amneer Ali, of Calcutta, to repre- 
sent Mohammedanism ; Mr. Bunyin Nanijo, 
a Buddhist priest, of Tokyo, and former 
lecturer in Oxford University, to represent 
Buddhism ; Babu Mozumdar to represent 
the Bramo Somaj of India. Many names 
have been suggested to speak for these 
faiths, and others, and the committee will 
extend invitations after careful conference 
with experts. As the work advances we 
are more and more hopeful of securing a 
good representation from most of the his- 
toric faiths. What will the men of other 
religions be likely to say? It is hoped and 
expected that they will make the best rep- 
resentation of their own systems which can 
be rightly offered. While it is probable 
that they will call our attention to the 
noblest teachings of their sacred books, and 
disown the popular and widespread perver- 
sions of their scriptures, it is also in the 
scope of our plan to discover what spiritual 
and other effects their religions have pro- 
duced upon the peoples among whom these 
faiths have prevailed. Christianity has 
never rejected the Biblical declaration that 
‘in every nation he that feareth God and 
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worketh righteousness is accepted of Him,’’ 
and that Christ ‘is the true Light, even the 
Light which lighteth every man coming into 
the world.’’ It believes that the religious 
nature itself and all its heavenward yearn- 
ings ate of Christly origin, and that what- 
ever of truth and goodness may be discov- 
ered in the twilight of Asia is a reflection of 
that original Light, which, in the fulness of 
time, shone amid the hamlets of Galilee and 
in the streets of Jerusalem. The peoples 
who have received the ampler Divine radi- 
ance should disclose the gentlest and most 
generous spirit to those who have groped in 
a dimmer illumination. Christianity will 
doubtless be forced to face those mighty 
obstacles to missionary progress, the mon- 
strous sins of Christendom; and it will 
also be bidden and encouraged to tell not 
only through American and European, but 
also through Japanese, Hindu, Chinese, 
Arab, and African Christians, what the Gos- 
pel of Christ has wrought for their races 
and nations. Quite as important as_ the 
question, ‘‘ What will the Mohammedan 
and the Buddhist have to say ?’’ will be the 
question, ‘‘ What are they to hear?’ Of 
course, it will only be just that the Chris- 
tian faith, which is held by nearly all the 
ruling nations of mankind, should be pre- 
sented in its argument and in its historic 
results by those who will speak with the 
greatest fairness, the widest learning, and 
the most conspicuous ability. If it be 
asked, ‘‘ In what spirit should the represen- 
tatives of the great historic faiths be met ?’’ 
the reply is, ‘‘ In the spirit of the most cor- 
dial brotherhood, attentive kindness, and 
Christian love.’’ 


- OO — 


HAZING AS A FINE ART. 





T Bryn Mawr and at Vassar it is well 

known that the new comers, the fresh- 
man classes, are each year received and 
entertained with exquisite courtesy. Special 
plays are written for their enjoyment, they 
are made generously free of the experience 
the sophomores can give them. In short, 
the refining and humanizing influence of 
one year in college life speaks for itself in 
the courteous treatment of new comers. 
Under the old University system, upon 
which President Low, of Columbia, has 
threatened to call in the police, and which 
still prevails at Harvard, both as to the 
freshmen and men initiated into the secret 
societies, the results of one year in college 
show the development of the brute. There 





is no other word to apply to the rough 
treatment, the so-called horse play, the 
breaking down of a boy’s self-respect by 
terrorism. At Princeton this fall the decent, 
self-respecting boy is, as a freshman, com- 
pelled to say that his face is green, to utter 
a string of the most humiliating admissions 
as to himself personally; in short, to creep 
and crawl and cringe under the threats of 
personal violence and with the danger of 
being half-killed or fearfully maimed and 
bruised. In other words, he must prove 
himself a coward and a hypocrite, before the 
second year’s men—who are examples of 
college polish over the school boys who 
come there—will consent to let him alone. 
They exact from him the tribute of grovel- 
ling in words or actions before their superior 
strength and trained numbers, and the 
college—which is exemplified by them— 
does not lift a finger to protect him. It has 
not taught these sophomores the first 
principles of fair play. The boy gets over 
it after he has recited his humble formulas 
of exaggerated respect for these brutal cap- 
tors, many against one, and lives to do 
likewise. Now, the university or the college 
that does not, in this civilized age of the 
world, suppress these persecutions, unworthy, 
destructive of a new comer’s self-respect, 
which puts almost the death penalty upon 
the spirited boy who resists them, has not 
done its duty by those young men in their 
first college year. It has not protected 
them, and it has not taught them. ‘They 
come to it from the high preparatory school, 
more of gentlemen and less of cowardly 
ruffians than the second year’s class, which 
greets them with these overpowering atten- 
tions. It is a bad showing for any college 
that leaves its first year’s influence upon its 
‘*men’’ so utterly to the contrary of man- 
liness and decency. 

A pleasant episode at the Woman’s 
Medical College is in the line of Vassar and 
Bryn Mawr improvements upon the hazing. 
A committee from the two upper classes 
(after next year there will be three) met the 
first year’s guests at the door and escorted 
them to the President’s room, where they 
were presented to the presidents and vice- 
presidents of the senior and junior classes. 
The Faculty was well represented, and fully 
two hundred students were present. The 
costumes varied from street down to full 
evening dress. A string orchestra and a 
generously-spread board added much to the 
enjoyment of the evening. This is the way 
that woman-students ‘‘haze’’ the new 
comers among them.—Pi/adelphia Ledger. 
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PROPER LIGHTING OF SCHOOL 
ROOMS.* 


BY JAS. A. SPALDING, M. D. 


T is hard to determine the standard of il- 

lumination desirable in school rooms with- 
out a photometer (measurer of light), but 
this is expensive and not absolutely neces- 
sary. I should say that to have a set of test 
type in every school room would be useful, 
because by knowing how far the type ought 
to be seen on a clear day, we could tell how 
defective the light must be in any room if 
the same type could not be seen but half so 
far. For ordinary purposes a few standard 
letters might be hung across the room, and 
if they could be seen as they should be, 
then the room may be assumed to have suffi- 
cient illumination. 

Let us now answer actual questions and 
decide how many windows such a room 


ought to have, and how high from top of | 


the ceiling and how near to the floor they 
should be built, and toward what direction 
they ought to open so as to get the greatest 
light, and how much pillar between each 
window, and, finally, should the windows 
lie on both sides of a school room or only 
on one side, and if on one side only, should 
they be on the right or left of the scholars? 
Other questions may arise as we go on. 
Windows on the south side allow more 
light than those on the north, and addition- 
ally, the question of heating rooms in this 
respect should not be forgotten, for with 
the windows to the north, the colder the 
exposure. Even for those who claim that 
the northern light is the best, this question of 
heating the room must have considerable 
weight. Cohn believes thoroughly in a 
southern exposure, for his voluminous in- 
vestigations show that the same scholars 
tested first in a room with a southern ex- 
posure and then in a room with a northern 
exposure could see better in the first room. 
They could see more letters in the test 
tables, and see them at a greater distance. 
But as the sun often shines in very warm at 
a southern exposure, we may on the whole 
urge the benefits of the eastward and a little 
southward, for then we get the morning sun 





* The paper here given is a valuable one on a vitally 
important subject. It is quite safe to say that three 
persons in four have defective sight, and it is prob- 
ably true that half of this is brought about during 
school life, How much of this is due to unscientific 


lighting it is for the specialist to say. We are pleased 
to present what this specialist, Dr. Spalding, of Port- 
land, Me., says on the proper lighting of school rooms. 


| 
| 
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and avoid the heat of the southern or south- 
western sun. Still, on the whole, anything 
from east to west is permissible, provided 
that the windows are large enough and that, 
in case of direct sunlight, we can exclude 
the heat. ' 

It is best not to have any light from 
north of the east and west line, for the 
reason of absence of sun in that direction 
for the greater part of the year, and conse- 
quently of the absence of light diffused 
through the clouds on cloudy days, which in 
our climate are more frequent than the 
clear days. If there is no other chance to 
light the room than from the north, then 
the windows must be larger proportionally. 
For these reasons then, first, the less op- 
portunity of utilizing diffused light on 
cloudy days; second, the colder the room 
and the greater the heating apparatus 
needed; and thirdly, the greater the ex- 
panse of glass demanded, it is better from a 
health standpoint, and the standpoint of 
the eyes and of economy, to light the 
school room from south of the east and 
west line if possible. 

The amount of light in a school room 
cannot be too great, says our best authority. 
The room should be flooded with light so 
that in the darkest spot any scholar can see 
to read the finest type onadark day. That 
must be the standard. The number and the 
size of the windows is of the greatest import- 
ance. The smaller and the fewer the win- 
dows, the less the light is admitted. In 
some of our old schools the windows were 
about 3.6 by 2.6. The best rule is to have 
one square foot of glass to five square feet of 
floor area. Yet if there are high buildings 
near the windows of a school, with a glass 
area of one foot to four feet of floor area, it 
will be darker than a school in the open with 
one glass to five of flaor ; so much does the 
position of the school, compared with the 
opposite buildings, have to do with sufficient 
or insufficient illumination. But to that I 
will return. 

Further, before we go too far in deciding 
how many windows we shall have, or how 
large they shall be, let us start by saying that 
all school windows ought to be as near as 
possible flush with the outside walls of the 
building. The shallower the embrasure in 
which the window is set, the greater the 
amount of light admitted, and conversely, 
any embrasure reduces proportionally to its 
depth the amount of light that finally enters 
the room. 

When we say that the glass area should 
measure about one to four or five, we ex- 
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clude the sashes and window frames. In 
many a school the windows are large enough, 
but the frames are so thick and there are so 
many pillars between the windows, and 
there are such masses of plaster, timber and 
mortar to support the walls that the light is 
bad. 

Two window surfaces 5x10, near together, 
will give much more light than two windows 
§x10 separated by wood work three or four 
feet wide. If masonry is needed to support 
the wall, make it taper in towards the inside 
of the room, and thus enlarge the space in 
which the light may enter. This tapering 
need not apply to the lower sill of the win- 
dow unless the window had originally been 
Puilt too high from the floor. For it should 
lie emphasized here, that the lowest sash of 
the window in a school room ought not to 
be nearer than three feet or perhaps a little 
more to the floor. Build the window way 
to the ceiling if necessary, but do not make 
the lower sill any nearer than about three 
feet from the floor. 

The best scheme that I have seen for size 
and arrangement of windows and masonry 
or plaster, in the length of a given wall, is 
this: First the plaster, four feet, then four 
windows each in the opening four feet 
wide, then between each two of the windows, 
a pillar of plastering one foot wide, and 
at the other end of the wall plaster three 
feet wide. This would make a wall, includ- 
ing windows and all, twenty-six feet. Then, 
for the side of the room, we ought to have, 
first, three feet of plastering or wainscoting, 
then a window ten feet high, then to the 
ceiling one foot, making about fourteen feet 
in all. Excluding sashes we should then 
have the windows in glass surface about 
three feet six inches by nine feet, or a lit- 
tle over. 


THE WIDTH OF A ROOM 


so arranged would be properly twenty-one 
feet, and the window surface to the floor 
area would be about one to four and a half. 
Any school room thus constructed with 
windows flush to the outer walls and no 
buildings near, would be scientifically and 
satisfactorily lighted, provided that the 
light came anywhere from south of the east 
and west compass. 

Perverse illumination of a school room is 
as bad as too little illumination. By this I 


mean if the windows open too near the 
floor or too far down from the ceiling ; in 
such a case shadows are likely to be thrown 
on the work, and the light fails to penetrate 
to the other side of the room. 


It does not 
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work well in such cases to cover the lower 
sash with a curtain, for then the illumination 
as a whole is defective. 

When a school house is only one story 
high it would be a good idea to have the 
whole of the left wall in each room one 
large window, with the exception of two or 
three feet of plastered surface at each end, 
and pillars or beams not wider than twelve 
inches in between each pair of windows, 
according to the length of the wall. 

Light should always come from the left if 
possible, and especially is this a necessity 
where there is much drawing or writing. If 
the light comes from behind it not only 
throws on the work a shadow of the pupil’s 
body and head, but it dazzles the teacher’s 
eye, so that the faces and expression of the 
children are indistinct. If a school room 
has been arranged so that the windows are 
on the right hand, then the desks should be 
at once reversed, lest the hand of the child 
in drawing or writing throw a shadow on 
the very spot which is to be occupied with 
a mark from the pen or pencil. ‘This can- 
not be too much insisted upon. If the 
light comes from the front, as it does occa- 
sionally in some school rooms, it must be 
either insufficient to 


ILLUMINATE THE WHOLE ROOM, 


or else so dazzling as to do harm to the eyes 
of those who face it, to say nothing of pre- 
venting any one’s seeing what is written on 
the blackboards, which are often built be- 
tween the windows. I trust that none are 
so arranged. I would here remark, also, 
that the blackboards, even when so ar- 
ranged as to light, are generally built too 
far down towards the floor. The result isa 
waste of space, because what is written upon 
them cannot be seen, the body of the pupil 
being in the way. 

Although it is always best to have the 
light come from the left, especially when 
the children are writing or drawing, it will 
not do to have it come solely from that 
side, or indeed from any one side, if the 
room is too wide, that is, more than the 
twenty-one feet which we previously agreed 
to call a normal width with a glass surface 
about nine feet high. A room thirty to 
forty feet wide cannot be properly lighted 
by windows from one side only, unless the 
windows are sixteen feet or more high, and 
extend fully to the ceiling, while the size of 
the wall would measure as much as twenty 
or twenty-four feet. Or a room forty feet 
wide with a height of twelve feet would 
have to be nearly all glass on the left side, 
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and have windows also in the rear or in front 
to be properly lighted. Where the room is 
too wide to be well lighted from the left 
side alone, we must have additional light 
from the right side, and in order to avoid 
cross lights, which are ‘‘ perverse,’’ the win- 
dows on the right side must be smaller and 
higher up in the wall than those on the left 
side. They ought to be one-half the size 
on the right side of that on the left,and not 
less than six or seven feet from the floor to 
the lowest sash. Then a narrow black- 
board could be placed under them. 


A GLASS ROOM 


would be the idéal, for then there could be 
no place in the room unilluminated. But 
this cannot be done where snow is preva- 
lent so many months in the year, nor can 
we find sufficient land in cities to indulge in 
such large one-storied edifices as would be 
needed to accommodate all. If at any time 
mechanical schools are established in the 
State, it would be interesting experimentally 
to try this method of illuminating. This 
has already been satisfactorily done in many 
chemical and microscopical laboratories. 

The surroundings of school houses are of 
the greatest importance in studying the 
question of the proper lighting of school 
rooms. No matter how strictly we follow 
the standards of proper height, length and 
width of the room and proper proportional 
size of the window, the light in school 
rooms will be insufficient if in any way 
blockaded by trees or neighboring buildings. 
The most learned French authority demands 
that the distance between any school house 
and the nearest building ought to be at least 
twice the height of the school house itself. 
If a school house is 40 feet high, no build- 
ings should be allowed within 80 feet of the 
same, unless the school has so been arranged 
that the rooms are not on that side which is 
nearer than the prescribed distance to any 
other building. If corridors only are on 
the side of a school house, within 10 or 20 
or 30 feet of the nearest building, no harm 
will result from insufficient lighting. 

The bad effect of the nearness of high 
buildings to school houses has been scien- 
tifically demonstrated by the discovery of a 
greater degree of short-sightedness in 
schools in narrow streets, and with high 
buildings lying adjacent inside of the pre- 
scribed limits, than in schools of the same 
grade where all four sides were open to the 
light. Therefore, I say earnestly, in putting 
up school houses get space enough to start 
with, and have assurance that this one ade- 
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quate space shall never be built upon whilst 
the school house stands and continues to be 
used for educational purposes. A similar 
bad effect may be produced in the school 
house itself by arcades, the rooms built ‘in 
beneath, instead of having the windows 
nearly flush with the walls. 

If aschool has once been built with too 
small windows, watch the effect of an old 
dwelling house converted into a store with 
large windows. If wé can thus illuminate 
an old mansion, we can surely do as much 
for our school rooms. It is curious to no- 
tice in this point of view that whereas in 
1875 a certain grammar school had exhib- 
ited such and such a 


PERCENTAGE OF SHORT SIGHT 


with badly-lighted rooms, that percentage in 
1885 had decreased one-half in the same 
rooms, after enlarging the windows. 

Gray or blue curtains are useful in some 
school rooms to bar out direct sunlight. 
They should be so arranged as to pull both 
ways in pairs, and by a little ingenuity in 
this respect the direct light can be excluded 
without darkening the room at all. Ground 
glass in all the windows has been proposed 
as a substitute for curtains, but it is too 
dazzling for the eyes when the sun lies di- 
rectly upon it. Blinds on the inside of the 
window are also useful, but on the whole 
curtains are the best means of excluding di- 
rect sunlight. 

When the building is so wide that two 
rooms can be built opposite one another, a 
wooden partition with glass in the upper 
half is very useful to illuminate the rear 
part of each room. The lower halves can 
be utilized for blackboards. 

In conclusion, I would add one sugges- 
tion pertinent to this topic. All short- 
sighted school children ought to be favored 
by being seated in good light and not too 
far from the blackboards. And more than 
that, it is my opinion, after many years 
of investigation of the subject, that short- 
sighted children cannot too early be furn- 
ished with proper glasses. Parents ought to 
see to this and have the glasses accurately 
chosen. They should be fitted into eye- 
glasses, so as to be easily removed, because 
where simple short sight exists the glasses 
are to be worn only to see distant objects, 
and not for reading or study. But where 


short sight, both for far and near, exists, the 
glasses should be chosen with extreme care, 
and fitted into spectacle frames, in order to be 
of the greatest benefit and of the least harm 
to the wearer.— Rockland (Me.) Tribune. 
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LANCASTER, JANUARY, 1893. 
Ye may be aye stickin’ in a tree, Jock; it will 
be growin’ when ye’re sleepin’.”” Scotch Farmer. 


THE Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
with the advice and consent of the Governor, 
has appointed Hon. W.C. Culbertson, of Girard, 
and L. E. Torrey, Esq., of Erie City, Trustees | 
of the State Normal School at Edinboro. 

Mr. George Sawyer has been appointed to the 
office of County Superintendent of the schools 
of Pike County for unexpired term, to date from 
December 1, 1892. Mr. Kipp resigned the 
office on account of his election to the House of 
Representatives. Mr. Sawyer’s address is 
Matamoras. 








HE Harrisburg School Board, says the | 
Philadelphia Jnguirer, has collected 
from ninety-two cities some interesting re- 
plies to questions asked regarding the man- 
agement and operation of co-education of 
the sexes in the high schools. In ninety-one 
schools both sexes use the same building; 
in eighty-two they study in the same room; 
in eighty-six they recite together. In 
eighty-nine schools both sexes have the same 
studies ; eighty-one replies indicate that the 
girls bear the work as well physically as the 
boys do, and eighty replies state that there 
are no studies in which the girls haye not | 
been able to hold their own with the boys. 
Five replies say the boys are superior to the 
girls in mathematics, and five others that the 
girls are superior to the boys. Seventy-four 
say that no moral injury comes from the | 
association of the sexes, thirteen that the | 
boys are improved by their association, and | 
| 

| 

| 


forty-seven that the benefit is mutual. 
Eighty-four correspondents declare unqual- 
ifiedly in favor of mixed schools, and seven 
are opposed to them. The preponderance 
of testimony is therefore greatly in favor of 
the co education of the sexes. 


THE latest news from the Chicago Exposi- 
tion we clip from the editorial columns of 
the WV. £. YFournal of Educagon issued 
December 15th. It is as follows: ‘‘After 
the strange suspense that has exasperated 
the educational world for the past six 
months, it is finally settled that the educa- 
tional exhibit will be in the manufacturers’ 
hall and will occupy 150,000 square feet of 
space. This is more space than there has 
been any reason to expect since the adjourn- 








ment of Congress in the summer without in- 
sisting upon an Educational Building, if we 
except a few days in October, when it looked 
as though $250,000 might be appropriated 
for a separate building. Now let it be 
known at once how this space will be as- 
signed to the states and territories and other 
interests. It is impossible that any one 
should be satisfied with the amount, but 
every one will be satisfied with an immediate 
assignment. The total space is ridiculously 
small, and the assignments must be corre- 
spondingly small; but of that little space 
much more can be made if the exact amount 
is known at once. It should be borne in 
mind that the World’s Fair is not for the 
pleasing of any state or any interest, but it 
is for the best possible honest presentation of 
the school work of America.’’ 





It would be a grand thing in the schools 
of America to have a patriotic programme 
once a-year, the flag: everywhere displayed 
and the thought of native land arousing en- 
thusiasm among the children and quicken- 
ing the sentiment of patriotism in the 
hearts of their parents. Let us put Colum- 
bia day, October 21st, upon the calendar, 
and make it the great school holiday of all 
the year. Pennsylvania may proudly set 
the nation a good example in this direction. 
Other States will fall into line where Penn- 
sylvania unfurls the flag, and keep step to 
“* Hail, Columbia ’’ and the ‘‘ Star-Spangled 
3anner ’’—the music of the Union. 


Supt. STREETER, of Titusville, says in a 
note to the Hducational News: ‘* The read- 
ing of your editorial on reviews, in the last 


| number, has led me to give you a method 


I learned at college, and which years of 
practice pronounce good. ‘To-day’s lesson 
begins with yesterday’s—yesterday’s lesson 
being known as the immediate review. 
After two weeks in this way, a back review 
is begun which includes the first lessons 
given in the study and something more. 
This is continued until the advance, the 
immediate review, and the back review 
make one lesson. Then the back review, 
lengthened a little, begins again; and the 
practice is kept up until the study is fin- 
ished.”’ 


Dr. J. B. Krerrer, representing Frank- 
lin and Marshall at the fourth annual con- 
vention of the College Association of the 
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Middle States and Maryland, which was 
held at Swarthmore College on Friday and 
Saturday, November 25th and 26th, reports 
it to have been the largest, one of the most 
interesting, and, as regards work accom- 
plished, perhaps the most important con- 
vention that has yet been held. ‘The most 
important discussion turned on the question 
as to how the educational work of this sec- 
tion of the United States may be more uni- 
fied. It was recommended that High 
Schools and Normal Schools prepare students 
for entrance into College and thus there 
would be a gradual rise from the lowest 
grade schools up through the High School 
and College, culminating in the University. 
A communication from Mr. Spalding of the 
Schoolmasters’ Association, of Phildadel- 
phia, was received by the executive com- 
mittee, asking that the College Association 
include in its organization the High Schools. 
The former title of the Association was ac- 
cordingly changed to ‘‘ The Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the 
Middle States and Maryland,’’ and the 
constitution so changed as to include high 
schools, academies, normal schools, colleges 
and universities. Thediscussion upon all the 
papers was spirited. In regard to the mark- 
ing system the general opinion seemed to be 
that no substitute had yet been offered for 
it. The Faculty of the University of Penn- 
sylvania tendered the members of the Asso- 
ciation a reception in the library on Saturday 
evening. The Association will meet next 
year at Columbia College, New York. 


THE Bloomsburg State Normal School 
has recently determined to introduce a new 
department. This is no less than a boys’ 
home—a place where young boys will be 
cared for; whereall the safeguards and com- 
forts of a good home will be furnished. 
These little fellows will have a matron to 
look after their needs, comfort, morals and 
health, and will have also the advantage of 
the Model School. 


GEORGE How .anp did his great life-work 
as an educator during the twenty years from 
1860 to 1880. The best energies of his life 
were put forth in keeping the Chicago 
schools abreast with the educational spirit 
of the time, but his influence and scope as 
an educator extended over the whole coun- 
try. He believed ‘‘the one great thing 
needed in our schools, public or private, is 
that spirit of humanity and culture which 
shall make their life healthful, happy, and 
progressive, the well-spring of an upright, 
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true, cultured manhood and womanhood, 
and a willing, watchful, and faithful citizen- 
ship.’? Notwithstanding his busy life, he 
found much time for literary work. His 
little book, ‘*‘ Hints to Public School Teach- 
ers,’’ was an inspiration to teachers. Sev- 
eral Latin classics have been translated by 
him, and at this time an English grammar 
from his pen is in the hands of the printer. 
Supt. A. G. Lane, of the Chicago schools, 
says: ‘*I was associated with Professor 
Howland in many official capacities, and he 
always won admiration on all sides for his 
splendid ability as an executive. His fame 
as an educator and literary man spreads all 
over the country. The National Teachers’ 
Association found in him a great friend and 
worker. When I say that he was the most 
beloved character that ever ruled the Chi- 
cago schools, I speak the sentiment for the 
whole department. His worth could not 
be estimated too highly. The public school 
system of Chicago is the product of his 
labors.’’ 


Let the teacher, when despondent, think 
of these words of Thomas Arnold: ‘‘ All 
who have meditated upon the art of govern- 
ing mankind have felt that the fate of em- 
pires has depended upon the education of 
the young.’’ Or this of John Bright: ‘I 
think that the influence of a good man and 
a good woman teaching ten or twelve chil- 
dren in a class is an influence in this world, 
and the world to come, which no man can 
calculate. It may raise and bless the indi- 
vidual. It may give comfort in the family 
circle, for the blessings which the child re- 
ceives in the school it may take home to 
the family. It may check the barbarism 
even of the nation.’’ Or these of Daniel 
Webster: ‘*If we work upon marble, it 
will perish ; if we work upon bronze, time 
will efface it ; if we rear temples, they will 
crumble to the dust; but if we work upon 
immortal souls, if we imbue them with 
right principles of action, with just fear of 
wrong and love of right, we engrave on 
those tablets something which no time can 
obliterate, but which will grow brighter 
to all eternity.”’ Or these of Edmund 
About: ‘ Our children are altars in the 
temples of our lives; manhood’s power of 
reasoning and calculation are sorry substi- 
tutes for their distinct consciences. He 
who plants a tree does well; he who fells 
and saws it into planks does well; he who 
makes a bench of the planks does well; he, 
who sitting on a bench teaches a child, 
does better: than the rest. The first three 
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have added to the common capital of hu- 
manity, the last has added something to 
humanity itself.’’ 


Ir is a common thing for teachers in pri- 
vate and in public to say in response to 
criticism that ‘‘teachers cannot furnish 
brains,’’ and this announcement is always 
cheered. It sounds well, has a good ring 
to it, but it is often deceptive. Supt. 
James M. Coughlin of Wilkes-Barre, an ex- 
ceptionally level-headed man, made the 
sharpest retort to that sentiment that we 
have heard. He had shown by absolute 
figures that but twenty per cent. of the 
pupils under a given programme went 
through on time, and asked if a programme 
ought not to be so arranged that a larger 
per cent. would move on without reviewing 
or being side-tracked. ‘* We cannot furnish 
brains,’’ was the report. ‘Well, if the 
Lord cannot furnish brains for more than 
twenty per cent. of the pupils, we shall do 
well to make a programme for which the 
Lord: can furnish brains.’’ Programmes 
and methods are expected to be for children 
whom the Lord has made.—W. £. Journal 
of Education. 


THE ANNUAL REPORT. 


HE annual report of the Superintendent 

of Public Instruction will be found in 
this number of Zhe School Fournal. It is 
brief but very suggestive; moderate and 
conservative in tone, but conclusive in its 
cogency and force in the lines of progress 
which it marks out, which are after all only 
the self evident requirements of growth in 
the ever-expanding life of our symmetrical 
and strong school system. The soundness 
of the report is indicated by the following 
paragraph, which embodies the traditional 
policy of our State in legislating for the 
common schools, and from which it is to be 
hoped there will be no departure in the 
years that are to come: 

The excellence of the body of school law of 
this State is indicated, not only by the fact that 
certain vital principles pervade the whole or- 
ganism, but also by the fact that the changes in 
it, which have become necessary, are simply 
the extension or further application of that 
which has already been enacted. No radical 
changes will be improvements. \ 

Truer words than these were never spoken 
on thissubject. The official testimony with 


regard to the workings and beneficent influ- 
ence of our State Normal Schools is exceed- 


ingly gratifying. 


The points on which progressive legisla- 
tion is needed are summarized as follows: 

The legislation most needed is for a single 
annual term, for an increase of the minimum 
term, for closer supervision, for the limitation of 
the provisional certificate, for a recognition of a 
college diploma under proper restrictions, for 
meeting the actual expenses of directors at the 
triennial convention, and for the filing of such 
a Statistical report by the city of Philadelphia as 
is required of other districts. Efficiency and 
economy, it is believed, will be promoted by 
these changes. 

These are all timely and wise suggestions, 
that commend themselves by their own in- 
herent merit to the favorable consideration 
and affirmative action of the Legislature. 
They are all strongly advisable, and no mis- 
take would be made in crystallizing them 
into statute law. Nothing but good could 
come of it. If any of them are given prec- 
edence over others it should be ‘‘ closer su- 
pervision’’ and the “limitation of provis- 
ional certificates.’’ These two are a present 
and urgent necessity. But they are all of 
great importance to the healthful workings 
and increased productiveness of our educa- 
tional policy ; and as we know of no sound 
or sufficient reason to the contrary, we 
cherish the earnest hope that at the coming 
session the law-making power will fully 
sanction every one of them. If this be 
done, the next school year will be an un- 
usually fruitful one, and each succeeding 
year will be the better for such legislation. 

Our State Normal Schools loom up in this 
report like the pyramids of the Nile, but, 
unlike them, instinct with life. They are 
not yet what they will be, but they are 
moving onward and upward upon the noble 
course that was long ago foretold by the 
far-sighted patriots who planned for them 
and set them in motion. Each of them is 
a dynamo of increasing power, supplying 
energy to a large field, energy that is con- 
stantly multiplying itself. It was worth 
waiting twenty years to get our system of 
Normal Schools; and thirty or forty years 
longer, if need be, to have them worthy the 
noble encomium of State Superintendent 
Waller elsewhere in this annual report. 

The last of the thirteen Normal Schoo! dis- 
tricts, we may add, is now erecting its build- 
ings at Stroudsburg, Monroe county, in the 
eastern end of the State, for the accommoda- 
tion of at least five hundred pupils from a 
distance, in addition to the day school pu- 
pils who will be in attendance. The coun- 
ties composing this district are Northamp- 
ton, Carbon, Monroe, Pike, Wayne, Lu- 





zerneand Lackawanna. The school will be 
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ready for acceptance by the State, and the 
reception of students, during the coming 
year. It completes the list of districts which 
gives to Pennsylvania the best system of 
Normal Schools in the United States. 


THE STATE COLLEGE. 


HE report of the President of the Penn- 

sylvania State College to the Secretary 
of the Department of the Interior at Wash- 
ington, which is given elsewhere in this is- 
sue, supplements the editorial article in De- 
cember number, and affords more definite 
information of certain matters relating to 
the College and its work than was then in 
our possession. 

A number of letters have been received 
expressing surprise at the development of 
the school, its substantial foundation, and 
the important work it has been doing so 
quietly. Among others ex-State Supt 
Hickok says: ‘‘I have read and re-read the 
article on the Pennsylvania State College 
with a feeling of incredulous amazement. 
Knowing only its early history of financial 
mismanagement and distress, and its mis- 
taken domestic policy, I have often wondered 
how it kept up even a nominal existence, or 
of what use it was for any purpose. The 
splendid evolution which you describe is a 
revelation to me, and the Legislature cer- 
tainly ought to look forward to the time 
when it can be elevated to the rank and title 
ofa University. Isn’t it singular how, all 
through our educational history, things get 
a little start, then drift along apparently in 
a half-dead-alive way, then suddenly bloom 
out like acentury plant? It was so with the 
School Law of 1854. It was so with the 
Normal School law. Through a variety of un- 
premeditated circumstances and amongst all 
hands we literally stumbled upon our Normal 
School system, and lo! the magnificent re- 
sults. We had been talking for years about 
a crowning State University, without much 
hope of getting it, and lo! at a most unex- 
pected moment it blazons its way into the 
public consciousness, full-fledged and strong, 
capturing public sentiment and waiting to 
be crowned !”’ 

Prof. Geo. F. Mull, of Franklin and 
Marshall College, writes: ‘‘I enjoyed the 
article on the State College. It was in the 
nature of a revelation to me. I had no con- 
ception of the magnitude of the work going 
on there, and the fair promise that needs 
but support and encouragement and wise 
direction to cause it to blossom into the 
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crown of our free school system. Whatever 
form the system may ultimately take, the 
idea of unification, the harmonious working 
together of all the educational factors of the 
State, must be the dominant idea in the 
shaping process.”’ 

Dr. Atherton, President of the State Col- 
lege, who was absent at the time of our 
visit, and who knew nothing of our purpose 
to write of the College until he read the 
article in the December issue of The 
Journal, says: 

‘‘I thank you heartily for the pains you 
have taken to bring before the educational 
people of the State so full an account of the 
College. Many others am ng our visitors, 
within the last three or four : 2ars, have, been 
impressed in the same way with the great 
possibilities opening before the institution, 
and the importance of its relation to the 
public school] system of the State; but no 
one has seemed to grasp the situation quite 
so fully, and certainly no one has stated it 
so broadly and clearly, as yourself. I can- 
not but think that you have done a real and 
lasting service to the State. 

‘*T have seen for several years that we 
were moving in this direction, and we have 
kept it steadily in view as one of the great 
results to be reached, if not ‘he great re- 
sult ; but we have not felt that it was worth 
while to emphasize a theory, however sound 
and important, until we had gone farther 
in securing a substantial groundwork on 
which to build and develop and illustrate 
the theory. There is a logic of events 
which generally takes care of itself; and so 
long as the logic was all pointing, and is 
pointing, in one direction, we have not been 
anxious to hurry the judgment of men 
towards the same conclusion, being confi- 
dent that, in their own good time, they 
would reach it without our help. The time 
has now come when the attention of educa- 
tors in the State should be directed to such 
broad and wise administration of the public 
school system under the new conditions as 
will bring its different grades into close 
mutual relations with the State University, 
not merely as the crown and completion of 
the system for the comparatively few, but as 
a stimulus and aid of the entire system 
through all its branches and ramifications.’’ 

These extracts, which are printed without 
knowledge of the writers, are from private 
letters written with nothought of publication, 
but they are no less suggestive on that ac- 
count. We take pleasure in laying them be- 
fore our readers who are interested in this im- 
portant subject of a Free State University. 
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**COMMIT TO MEMORY.”’ 

HIS subject, as presented in the last 

number of Zhe Journal, commends it- 
self to thoughtful people. The habit once 
acquired and steadily followed with resolute 
purpose is one of the most profitable and 
enjoyable that can be formed by quiet peo- 
ple who never have occasion to make a pub- 
lic address ; while to teachers who must fre- 
quently address their schools, to school 
superintendents, clergymen, lawyers, and 
public speakers generally, it is of immense 
value. To exercisethe memory in the manner 
suggested is to strengthen it and to keep it 
strong. The imagination is at the same 
time cultivated, the vocabulary improved, 
and the best expression of the best thought 
of the masters becomés our own ; just as the 
musician thoroughly at one with his art is 
what he is because of close sympathy with 
the tone-masters, and his perfect knowledge 
both of the letter and spirit of the best things 
they have written. Beyond question this 
truth holds in literature no less than in music. 

A gentleman who has given much atten- 
tion to the cultivation of the memory, 
Prof. A. S. Boyd, speaking of the article to 
which reference is made above, says: 

I read it with a great deal of interest and ap- 
preciation. The writer seems to be familiar 
with the paths to peace and pleasure, and clearly 
shows the value of the golden gems of richest 
thought gathered along the paths of life, and 
garnered in the storehouse of memory, to be 
drawn upon in after years, and upon which we 
may feast the mind, when with the body it is 
weary with the cares and labors of life. 

In reading over the aforesaid article, how 
many beautiful and comforting gems, which I 
had memorized in years past, came, like a feast 
of fat things, to my mind, not only carrying 
me back over the pleasure-grounds of child- 
hood and youth, but supporting and comforting 
me in hours of temptation, discouragement and 
sorrow. Often in hours of temptation my mind has 
gone back to Comly's old ‘spelling book,” 
and repeated these lines: 

Almighty God, thy piercing eye 
Strikes through the shades of night ; 
And our most secret actions lie 
All open to thy sight. 





And while the thought these lines contain is 
not the highest to check us from evil, yet it has 
saved me from many a temptation I might 
otherwise have thoughtlessly fallen into. And 
many a time after going to bed, these lines from 
the old English Reader have come to my mind: 

How pleasant it is at the end of the day, 
When no folly I have to repent, 
But have done all my work with patience and care, 
And lie down in peace and content. 


_ My first school teacher taught me the follow- 
ing stanza, and whenever I feel like condemn- 








ing any one or exposing his faults, it has been 
present to my mind: 
Teach me to feel another’s woe, 
To hide the fault I see; 
The mercy I to others show 
That mercy show to me. 


The following verse from Addison has often 
turned my heart from murmuring to thankful- 
ness: 

. When all thy mercies, O my God, 
My rising soul surveys, 
Transported with the view, I’m lost 
In wonder, love and praise. 

And many a time when my pathway seemed 
rough and the skies dark, these lines from Tup- 
per gave me patience, hope and comfort: 

Thou hast seen many sorrows, 
Travel-stained pilgrim of the world; 
And though calamities have crossed thy 
And miseries been heaped upon thy he 
Yet ills that never happened 

Have chiefly made thee wretched 


path, 
| 


Almost every morning on rising the writer re- 

peats the following, or some similiar verse: 
Jesus, who for sinners died, 
Be this day my light, my guide 
Lead, O lead me, every hour; 
Save me from temptation’s | 


Should the way be dark to m 


Give me faith to follow The 


And my soul shall speak Thy praise 
In morning, noon and evening lays. 

We may store these gems aw in scrap 
books, but when we most need the they are 
often out of our reach: when stored in the mem- 
ory they are to us like a well-filled garner in 
time of famine, and wells of refreshing water 
to our thirsting spirits. The writer of the article 


referred to says truly, ‘‘Many teachers starve their 
own souls and those of their pupils in the midst 
of plenty’”’ 


Ah! how many beauttful things by 
a little effort might be stored in the memory, 
which when called up would illuminate the pres- 
ent and throw a light to guide our feet in the 
dark future, and shine like sparkling diamonds 
in our mental crown. Then we repeat, ‘‘Com- 
mit to memory.” 

One of the first difficulties to be overcome is 
inattention, or the wandering of the mind, in- 
ability to fix the attention upon the matter in 
hand. Many a one, in his efforts to study, does 
not give fifteen minutes’ undivided attention to 
what he supposes he has been studying an 
hour. This is unfortunate, and should not and 
need not be so. Then there is too much mem- 
orizing by rote, or sound, instead of by sense. 
The sense should, be the first and important 
thing. And while we may want the exact 
words, the sense is of first importance; for hav- 
ing it, the words are more readily suggested. 
William Cobbett speaks of the phrase, learning 
by heart, and says: ‘I suppose it means by 


hear it; by sound, when there is really no heart 
in it.” We want to develop thought, imagina- 
tion, reflection, understanding, which constitute 
the basis of memory, to make study attractive, 
and impression lasting, instead of its being like 
a treadwheel to a blind man—an endless round 
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of repetition, quite tiresome and uninteresting, 
and often unprofitable to the student. 

Any good book of varied and choice se- 
lections can and should be supplemented 
by the Bible, and by a manuscript collection 
of best things dictated by the teacher, and 
written down by the pupil. In our own school 
two hours on Tuesday morning are given 
to this exercise. The selections for the 
week that have been memorized are first 
written by all the pupils, effort being made 
to reproduce them with spelling, capitals 
and punctuation, as found upon the page. 
The books are then exchanged, the selec- 
tions read by the teacher, all errors marked 
by the pupils, and the work graded accord- 
ingly. The selections for the following 
week are then announced, read and dis- 
cussed at such length as time may permit, 
attention being directed to anything new 
or of especial interest which might be over- 
looked by the pupil. 

i 
CITY AND BOROUGH SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS. 
HE City and Borough Superintendents 
of Pennsylvania will hold their annual 
convention at Harrisburg, in the rooms of 
the Department of Public Instruction during 
January 26 and 27, 1893. It is expected 
that the attendance of these officers will be 
large. The following programme of exer- 
cises has been arranged by the executive 
committee: 

Thursday Jan. 26, 10 a. m.—Address of wel- 
come, by Hon. Henry Houck. 

Response by Supt. George J. Luckey, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Inaugural address; ‘‘ Educational Waste 
Places,’ by Supt. R. K. Buehrle, Lancaster. 

Discussion opened by Supt. D. S. Keith, Al- 
toona, and Supt. George W. Phillips, Scranton. 

2 p. m.—Experience meeting, covering the 
following : 

A. Admission of pupils—when and how. 

B. Promotion of pupils—when and how. 

C. Teachers’ examination—when and how. 

D. Teachers’ grade meetings— when and how. 

& ~. m—Needed Legislation, by Supt. John 
Morrow, ‘Allegheny. 

Discussion opened by Supt. L. O. Foose, Har- 
risburg, and Supt. B. F. Patterson, Pottsville. 

Friday, 9.30 a. m.—The Proper Adjustment 
of Studies, by Supt. James M. Coughlin, Wilkes- 
barre. 

Discussion opened by Supt. H. V. Hotchkiss, 
Meadville, and Supt. John A. Robb, Lock 
Haven. 

Reading in Primary Schools, by Supt. L. S. 
Shimmell, Huntingdon. 

Discussion opened by Supt. Matilda S. Booz, 
Bristol, and Supt. H. S. Hoffman, Columbia. 
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2p. m.—F ree Text-books in the High Grades, 
by Supt. H. C. Missimer, Erie. 

Discussion opened by Supt. L. B. Landis, Al- 
lentown, and Supt. Sam’l Trauseau, Williams- 
port. 

Experience meeting on Free Text-books: 

A. How to select them. 

B. How to care for them. 

C. The economic use of them. 

& ~.m.—Our High Schools in their relation to 
Colleges, by Supt. Atreus Wanner, York. 

Discussion opened by_ Supt. R. M. Streeter, 
Titusville, and Supt. W. W. Cottingham, 
Easton. 

Supt. E. Mackey, of Butler, is Secretary of 
the Convention, Supt. L. O. Foose, Harrisburg, 
is Chairman of the Local Committee, and Suot. 
Sam'l A. Baer, Reading, of the Executive Com- 
mittee. ‘ 

Persons desiring to attend the Convention 
will make application for card orders for excur- 
sion tickets to Supt. L. O. Foose, Harrisburg. 


ee 


HEALTH REPORT OF ERIE CITY. 





N reply to an article in these columns in 
| our last issue, Supt. H. C.Missimer makes 
a careful and minute statement of the cases 
of diphtheria that have occurred during the 
past year or more in the city of Erie. He 
writes as follows: 

The ‘Health Suggestions’ of Dr. Groff 
regarding the suppression of diphtheria and 
scarlet fever, would be entitled to greater 
weight—in the latitude of Erie at least—if 
it were true that diphtheria ‘‘died out en- 


| tirely’’ last winter in this city among the 


Catholic children, because of the closing of 
the parochial schools; and ‘‘ continued for 
months to rage with great fatality among 
the public school children,’’ because the 
public schools ‘‘were kept open.’’ Certainly, 
in view of the facts concerning the “ epi- 
demic’’ of diphtheria in Erie last winter, 
these assertions should not be made without 
careful verification. In justice to the good 
name of one of the important cities of the 
State, I would respectfully submit the fol- 
lowing: 

1. The records of the Health Office in 
Erie will show that at no time within a 
period of six consecutive weeks, the period 
of infection specified for diphtheria in the 
official circulars of the State Board, was 
there more than one case of actual diphtheria 
to every thousand of population. If this rate 
constitute an epidemic within the meaning 
of Webster—who defines it to be ‘‘a disease 
attacking many persons at one time’’—then 
the towns of North East and Union City in 
our county, each with a population of 2,000, 
and each having last winter at least four 
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cases of diphtheria at one time, must have 
a double ‘‘ epidemic.”’ 

2. The six parochial schools in Erie were 
not closed at all during the months of the 
greatest prevalence of diphtheria. One was 
closed in January for three weeks; one for 
one week ; and the other four not at all un- 
til the close of the school year. The disease 
did not die out among Catholic children. 
Fully eighty per cent. of the deaths during 
the year have been among these children. 
Sixty per cent. of all cases of diphtheria 
during the year have been children below 
school age, of whom four-fifths were Catho- 
lic, and seventy-five per cent. of a// cases of 
diphtheria during the year have been Cath- 
olic children. 

3. The public schools were closed by the 
School Board as follows: One in the fall of 
1891 for two weeks, without suggestion 
from the Health Officer, because of the pres- 
ence of ten cases of diphtheria in that school 
district; one in April, without suggestion 
from the Health Officer, for three weeks 
immediately after the Spring vacation, be- 
cause during the vacation fourteen cases of 
diphtheria appeared in that district; one for 
three weeks in May, without suggestion 
from our Health Officer, because of the 
appearance of twelve cases of diphtheria in 
that district. All the schools of the city 
were closed by order of the Board on May 
27th, 1892, though at that time five schools 
had already been closed, leaving eleven dis- 
tricts free from diphtheria, so far as public 
school children were concerned. 

4. Our Health Officer requested the School 
Board to close all the city schools on Jan- 
uary 7th, on the ground of the appearance 
of forty-eight cases of diphtheria during the 
holiday vacation beginning December 18, at 
which time there were but six cases in the 
whole city. Our School Board, after consid- 
ering in committee the question of closing the 
schools, declined to do so, because these 48 
cases had no connection at -the time, with 
the public schools. They had appeared 
during the vacation—thirty-three of them 
being children below school age and never 
in any school; two being adults, not con- 
nected with school; five from families that 
had never patronized the public schools; 
and but eight from public school families, 
that had no children in the public schools at 
least two weeks before their closing on De- 
cember 18th, and were not represented, con- 
sequently, in the schools at the time (Jan. 
7th) when the request to close was made. 

5. The records of the Health Office will 
show that between the time of closing all 








the schools on May 27th, 1892, and the re- 
opening on September 6th, 1892, there were 
as many cases of diphtheria, on the average, 
in our city when the schools were no¢ open 
as during the time the schools were open. 
According to the logic of the article under 
notice, diphtheria should have entirely dis- 
appeared during the fourteen weeks they 
were closed. Indeed, the curious thing 
about diphtheria last year in our city is that 
four-fifths af all public school children that 
contracted the disease did so during vaca- 
tions, and not during the time when the 
schools were in session. This does not 
agree with the Doctor’s theory that our pub- 
lic schools are disseminating agencies, when 
they are in session, for the spread of disease. 

In conclusion, allow me to present the 
following propositions for consideration : 

1. If 60 per cent of all the cases of diph- 
theria in our city during the year have been 
children under school age, is it reasonable to 
charge that older brothers and sisters going 
to school, whether public or private, gave 
this disease to the little ones at home with- 
out taking it themselves? Does not the 
fact that this disease began in our city with 
the little ones show that the cause was local, 
and that each locality should have had the 
strictest quarantine? 

2. Do not the public schools with their 
systematic methods of ventilation and heat- 
ing, with their regular periods of healthful 
exercise, with their prompt removal from 
school of all children who show the slightest 
symptons of any illness whatsoever, and by 
their careful inquiry into all cases of ab- 
sence and sickness, more effectually assist 
such local quarantine than the closing of 
schools, and the consequent exposure of 
those children to infection who may live in 
the neighborhood, and play in the atmos- 
phere of infected houses? 

3. Are not other assemblies, outside of 
the schools, such as museums, theatres, five 
and ten-cent stores, where children gather 
from all parts of the city and come into act- 
ual personal contract, much more danger- 
ous agencies in the distribution of this 
disease than the public schools, with their 
organized system of precautionary and pre- 
ventive regulations? 

4. Since diphtheria is admittedly a filth 
disease, would not house-to-house inspection 
for the removal of the garbage and filth from 
the streets of the various school districts of 
the city, and the removal of objectionable 
out-houses and heaps of fetid and putrid 
slops dumped in back yards adjacent to 
business houses, where people come and go 
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from all parts of the city, materially assist 
in producing that healthier atmospheric con- 
dition which insures the prevention of such 
a disease as diphtheria, and goes much farther 
to the root of the matter of prevention than 
isolation, or individual quarantine, which 
are practically impossible ? 
7 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 


ApAmMs—Supt. Thoman: The thirty-eighth 
annual Institute was held at Gettysburg. The 
attendance throughout was unusually large; 
all the teachers save two were in attendance. 
One of the prominent features of Thursday, 
* Directors’ Day,’’ was the organization of a 
Directors’ Association, which promises much 
for the future advancement of our schools. 

ARMSTRONG—Supt. Bowser: Columbus Day 
was observed by all our borough schools; also 
by many of the country schools, some of which 
having opened late were not sufficiently well or- 
ganized to make the necessary arrangements, 

BEDFORD—Supt. Potts: Educational interest 
was never so aroused in this county as now. 
Educational meetings and Local Institutes are 
thronged. During the late County Institute 
the large assembly hall of the Union School 
building was crowded day and evening. Many 
were turned away because of no room even to 
stand. The order was almost perfect. The 
county papers are helping the work by lending 
their columns to the cause. 

BeRKS—Supt. Zechman: Two Local Insti- 
tutes were held, one in Bernville and one in 
Mount Etna. Both were well attended by 
teachers, directors and patrons. I found free 
text-books in all the schools visited this month 
except two districts; and every district had in- 
creased the salaries of teachers. Marion and 
Bernville lengthened the schoolterm. The Tul- 
pehocken Board erected a very convenient 
four-room building at Mt. Etna and graded the 
schools. 

CHESTER—Supt. Walton: The practical results 
of the instruction at the late Institute are evident 
in many places. Those teachers who took special 
lessons in drawing two hours each morning, are 
teaching that important branch well. Drawing 
should be taught in every school in every 
county, and no one should consider himself pre- 
pared to teach who does not understand it in 
both theory and practice. 

CLEARFIELD—Supt. Youngman: Nearly all 
the districts have increased the salaries. We 
now have four 9 months districts, six 8 months, 
one 7% months, and nine 7 months. Doubt 
less other districts will lengthen the term next 
year. Du Bois has finished and occupied its 
new Ist ward school-house. This is an elegant 
brick building containing eight rooms and 
heated by the Smead system. It is in every re- 


spect complete and does honor to the town. 
Thirty-five new schools have been opened in 
the county, making a total of 380. 
DauPHIN—Supt. McNeal: The School Board 
of Dauphin borough has made extensive re- 
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pairs, doing everything needful, and now has a 
good school property in excellent condition. 
They also increased their teachers’ salaries 
from $5 to $15 per month. The chief educa- 
tional event in October was the Columbus Day 
celebration. The day was appropriately ob- 
served throughout the county, especially in the 
towns. The G. A. R. and the citizens united 
heartily with the schools in doing honor to the 
memory of the great discoverer, and in fitly re- 
presenting the progress and achievements of 
the last four centuries. The largest demonstra- 
tions were at Williamstown, Wiconisco. High- 
spire and Middletown. Our County Institute 
was a most gratifying success. The teachers 
were all present but three. The plan of divid- 
ing the Institute into sections during the fore- 
noon was continued this year. ‘The instruc- 
tors were Dr. A. E. Winship, Dr. J.«B. De 
Motte, Dr. E. O. Lyte, Supt. J. M. Coughlin, Prof. 
G. M. D. Eckels, Miss Marguerite McCloskey, 
Prof. C. H. Albert, Supt. Geo. N. Hugus, and 
Prof. E. W. Newton. The evenings were filled 
by the Schumann Concert Company, Dr. De 
Motte, and L. Il. Handy, Esq. On Thursday the 
Directors’ Association held a very interesting 
meeting, which was attended by a larger number 
of directors than had ever before been present 
at the County Institute. Hummelstown found 
it necessary to organize two new schools. All 
of the eight rooms in the new building dedicated 
last spring are now occupied. Principal Roth 
and his assistants have arranged for a course of 
lectures and entertainments to be given during 
the next few weeks by such talent as Waldo 
Messaros, John R. Clarke, and the Schumann 
Concert Co. The proceeds are to go to the 
school library. 

FRANKLIN—Supt. Slyder: Our annual Teach- 
ers’ Institute was a success in every way. A 
number of local Institutes will be held during 
the winter. The Directors of the county held 
their second meeting during Institute week. 
on is bound to accomplish a good 
vork for the public schools of the county. The 
association is to meet at least twice a year. 
Our schools are in the line of progress. 

Junrata—Supt. Carney: I have visited all 
the schools of the county excepting three that 
were closed on account of sickness. In gen- 
eral they are doing well. Our County Institute 
was one of the most suceessful in point of in- 
struction and ehtertainment yet held, All the 
teachers, except one, were present at the first 
roll-call and continued with us all week. Mon- 
roe Township put new furniture into one house: 
Walker into two; Spruce Hill into one. Our 
county with the exception of one township is 
10w supplied with patent desks. Some of the 
rural districts are beginning to see the advan- 
tage of good black-boards and several districts 
are supplying their schools with slate surface, a 
movement that should be endorsed by all direc- 
tors having the welfare of the schools at heart. 

LACKAWANNA—Supt. Davis: The new school 
building, occupied since the opening of the 
term, is without doubt one of the best four-room 
buildings in the county. The new building for 
the second ward in Blakely borough, is a fine 
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four-room building, one of the best in the valley. 
Jefferson township has purchased a complete 
outfit of desks for its schools. Every school in 
the county is now supplied with improved fur- 
niture. The County Institute was held at Scran- 
ton. Twenty-five night schools were opened 
in Old Forge, Lackawanna, Dickson City, Oly- 
phant, Blakely, Winton, Archbald, Jermyn, 
Mayfield, and Carbondale. The districts of 
Madison, Covington, Roaring Book and Ehn- 
hurst have made important additions to their 
school apparatus. 

LAWRENCE—Supt. Watson: Oor county In- 
stitute passed off very pleasantly and was pro- 
nounced by alla success. Our instructors were 
Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, brof. S. R. Thompson, 
Prof. Theo. Carmichael and Prof. J. W. Davis. 
Lectures were delivered by Dr. Hershey, Dr. 
Schaeffer and L.I. Handy. Shenango town- 
ship has completed another new school-house 
in the Brown district. It was dedicated Nov. 
28th, in the presence of a large audience. Ad- 
dresses were made by the directors and the Su- 
perintendent. Much interest is manifested in 
educational matters in this township. 

LEBANON—Supt. Snoke: The Teachers’ In- 
stitute was in every respect a success. The 
majority of districts have organized local Insti- 
tutes, and already a number of successful meet- 
ings have been held. The Directors’ Asssocia- 
tion held a very interesting session on Thurs- 
day of Instituteweek. ‘ Free Books,” ‘‘ Teach- 
ers’ salaries—how graded,”’ and ‘Should the 
number of Provisional Certificates be Limited ?”’ 
were the question discussed by Prof. L. I, 
Handy, Dr. E. E. White, and Prof. E. L. Kemp, 
respectively. The association was addressed 
by Hon. Henry Houck. It is earnestly hoped 
that much good may be accomplished through 
the instrumentality of this association, and every 
director should be deeply interested in its suc- 
cess. 

LycoMING—Supt Lose: The report made for 
the second month of school by the District Su- 
perintendents is not complete, but will give 
some idea of how the work is progressing. In 
the 151 schools reported, the whole number of 
pupils enrolled is 5,517 (males 2674, females 
2843); average attendance 4,154; percentage of 
attendance, 91; number of pupils not absent, 
2302; number of pupils under six years, 125; 
over sixteen years, 207; number of directors’ 
visits, 85 ; friends’ or patrons’ visits, 586. 

MERCER—Supt. Hess: The Board of Sandy 
Lake township deserves special mention and 
commendation for the spirit of enterprise ex- 
hibited in the matter of school-house repairs. 
The buildings have all been neatly painted 
inside and outside, blackboards put in order, 
and the entire surroundings brightened up. 

MONROE—Supt. Paul: A number of our dis- 
tricts have purchased Physiological and Ana- 
tomical Charts for their schools. We think that 


the amount of good derived from the use of 
these charts by the schools will not be commen- 
surate with the amount of money expended. 
Directors should be careful, when purchasing 
apparatus, to get such as will be used by the 
whole school a good portion of the time. 
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NORTHAMPTON— Supt. Hoch: Our county In- 
stitute was the largest, most attentive and prob- 
ably the most profitable in our history. The 
Directors’ Association met in separate session 
and discussed the questions of “ Ventilation,”’ 
and “Should the State Legislature restrict the 
Application of the Increased Appropriation to 
certain Purposes?’ Dr. N. C. Schaeffer was 
present and made a very strong and earnest ad- 
dress. In the afternoon the directors met 
with the teachers and were addressed by Dr. A. 
R. Horne, of Allentown. The Institute adopted 
J. M. Berkey’s course of study for the county. 
During November I visited the schools of 
Lower Saucon and found them in a prosperous 
condftion. The two-room building recently 
erected in this township is very neat and com- 
fortable. All the houses were furnished with 
recitation benches. We propose to hold a ser- 
ies of six local Institutes during the present 
term. 

SOMERSET—Supt. Berkey: The county Insti- 
tute recently held is declared by teachers, the 
press, and the general public to have been the 
most successful yet held in the county. Of the 
280 teachers employed, 274 were present, and 
all but four the full week. Eighty-three direc- 
tors attended the Directors’ Convention and 
held a very interesting and profitable meeting. 
Altogether it was a grand week for the educa- 
tional interests of the county. 

T10GA—Supt. Raesly: The county Institute 
was held at Wellsboro. In point of general in- 
terest and through practical work accomplished, 
it exceeded our expectations. ‘The instructors 
were Dr. Sam’! H. Albro, Mrs. Ella B. E. Green, 
Miss Anna Buckbee, Profs. J. Bb. De Motte, H. 
E. Cogswell, M. F. Lease, and A. F. Stauffer, 
Dr. A. C. Shew, and Rev. A. W. Snyder. The 
evening entertainments consisted of a concert 
by the Mansfield school of music concert com 
pany, and lectures by Gen. D. H. Hastin 
Dr. A. A. Willits and Prof. J. B. De Motte. 
Resolutions were passed recommending free 
text-books and the holding of a local Institute in 
every school district of the county 

Union—Supt. Johnson: During the year the 
following districts have erected new houses 
White Deer, 1; Kelly, 2; Hartley, 1. House 
No. 10 in White Deer has been furnished with 
a large bell, slate blackboard and new furniture. 
The West Milton building is also fitted out with 
new furniture, slate board, etc. The schools of 
Union township have been supplied with 
Yaggy’s Geographical Aids. 

WARREN—Supt. Putnam: The annual Insti- 
tute was held at Warren. Nearly every teacher 
employed was present, and many who are ex- 
pecting to teach, at every session. The attend- 
ance and interest were good — everybody 
seemed bent upon reaping all the benefit pos- 
sible. Dr. L. 1. Handy, Prof. C. E. Leslie, Mrs. 
J. P. Welsh, and many of our own teachers, 
gave valuable instruction in lines needed by 
our teachers. The people of the county evinced 
a decided interest in the proceedings, and filled 
the court house to overflowing at each session. 
It was determined to furnish such instruction as 
is needed in the schools of the county, and, in 
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order to do so, careful notes were taken in each 
school visited during the year. The evening 
lectures were given by Prof. Handy, Rev. A. A. 
Willts, Mrs. J. P. Welsh, and Hon. B. K. 
Bruce. A series of local Institutes will be held 
during the winter and the work of the County 
Institute emphasized and continued. The Di- 
rectors’ meeting brought out forty directors and 
was very interesting. The remarks of the 
school officers present were such as to encour 
age all interested in the improvement of the 
schools. 

BETHLEHEM—Supt. Farquhar: County Supt. 
Hoch desiring to make the subject of drawing 
a prominent feature at the last county Institute, 
obtained the services of Miss Ella Richardson 
as instructor. In order to encourage other dis- 
tricts to give greater attention to this subject 
and to show that valuable results may be ob- 
tained, the schools of South Bethlehem and 
Bethlehem made an exhihit in the Central High 
School building of the drawings of the public 
school children in these boroughs. South 
Bethlehem made a particularly fine display, not 
only of drawing, but of much written work on 
many snbjects. 

Corry—Supt. Colegrove: Columbus Day 
was appropriately observed. The national flag 
was hoisted on each of the four school build- 
ings. There was a parade of all the pupils and 
a mass meeting in the forenoon, and the day 
closed with a grand entertainment at the theatre 
in the evening, which was participated in by 200 
pupils. The house was packed, many standing; 
a handsome surplus remained after paying for 
the flags and all expenses. 

Easton—Supt. Cottingham: Discovery Day 
was duly and appropriately celebrated by the 
schools of this city. The exercises of the fore- 
noon were confined to the school buildings 
designated for the purpose, where the children 
of adjoining sections were massed, and were 
conducted agreeably to the official pragramme 
framed for the occasion. Each pupil was fur- 
nished with a national flag and a neat badge 
commemorative of theday. The afternoon was 
devoted to a street parade in which the Board 
of Control, the male pupils of the several 
schools, the G. A. R., the Sons of Veterans, and 
the City Fire Department participated. The 
display was well conceived and admirably exe- 
cuted, and is certainly deserving of a more 
elaborate report than that furnished by this 
brief notice. 

HAZLE TownsulP, Luzerne Co.—Supt. Jones: 
An interesting joint Local Institute for the dis- 
tricts of Lower Luzerne was held in the city of 
Hazleton. Of the 136 tenchers embraced in 
these districts, nearly every one'was present. In 
addition to recitations and songs and speeches 
by local talent, educational talks were gived by 
State Supt. D. J. Waller, Supts. Ditchburn of 
Tamaqua, Harrison of Mahanoy City, Patter- 
son of Pottsville, and Miller of Mahanoy City. 

LOWER MERION Twre. (Afonigomery Co.)— 
Supt. Robb: Although belated, it is deserving 
of notice that the Ashland school, which had 
undergone extensive repairs, was formally 
opened in the presence of a large number of 
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citizens and patrons. A handsome flag and 
streamer were presented to the schoul by the 
citizens of the vicinity. These were raised with 
appropriate ceremony and speeches. 

MAHANOY CrTy—Supt. Miller: Our Colum- 
bus Day celebration was a great success and 
did a good deal to rouse public interest in the 
schools. The Board has supplied the schools 
with fifteen Geographical charts. 

DELAWARE—Supt. Smith: Our Teachers’ In- 
stitute was held in Chester, and proved a very 
interesting and profitable meeting. The Direc- 
tors’ meeting was not large, but very represen- 
tative. They passed resolutions favoring the 
furnishing of U. S. flags to every public school, 
and the adoption of the School Saving Fund 
System. An interesting discussion was held 
upon the question,—*t What should Infldence 
Directors in the Selection of Teachers?’ Fit- 
ness for the position was the only idea presented, 
although the difficulties in the way were recog- 
nized and spoken of. In Lower Chichester the 
directors have been unable to open two schools 
on account of the prevalence of diphtheria. It 
is a serious loss to those children who at best 
only go to school six years. During the week 
of Teachers’ Institute, the teachers were re- 
quested to report the nature of the exercises held 
on Columbus Day. Very flattering reports were 
received from all of the two hundred teachers 
in the county except nineteen. In most cases 
the official programme was carried out. The 
exercises were very satisfactory, and evidently 
appreciated by the patrons of the schools, since 
large audiences assembled at nearly every 
school. At several places a thousand, and at 
two or three over two thousand citizens assem- 
bled to view the parade and listen to the exer- 
cises. Directors made addresses at many of the 
schools. Quite a number of the schools through 
the efforts of the teachers and scholars pur- 
chased flags and unfurled them for the first time 
that day. Atsome schools trees were planted. 
The occasion proved to be most pleasing and 
profitable, and afforded an opportunity of im- 
pressing many important truths in geography, 
history, patriotism and citizenship. It also had 
the effect of bringing the people into closer 
sympathy with the public school system. The 
day will long be remembered in Delaware 
county. 

SoutH BETHLEHEM—Supt. Wilt: The Cen- 
tral high school building, an account of which 
was given several months ago, is about com- 
pleted: During the last week of November the 
high school, four secondary schools and six 
primary schools were moved into it. All the 
schools of the borough were regraded and the 
eighteen hundred pupils properly distributed 
among the four departments of our school sys- 
tem. Every school in the borough is now per- 
manently graded and located, and supplied 
with all the necessary articles of apparatus, such 
as outline maps, anatomical charts, reading 
charts, large State maps, globes, numeral 
frames, writing charts, music charts, geographi- 
cal cabinets, manikins, weights and measures, 
dictionaries, gazetteers, clocks, paper baskets, 
programmes, text-books and supplementary 
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books for all branches of study, and general 
supplles, such as erasers, pointers, slates, slate 
and lead pencils, chalk, ink, ruled and unruled 
paper for writing and drawing, call bells, rulers, 
pens and pen-holders, colored chalk, water 
colors, etc. The new Central building is also 
supplied with an electric programme clock, 
purchased from and erected by the Hazel Elec- 
tric-Signal Clock Co., of Waynesboro, Pa. The 
clock itself is stationed in the high school hall; 
with it are connected fourteen signal bells sta- 
tioned in as many different rooms. These con- 
nections regulate the calling in and the dismiss- 
ing of all the rooms in the building, as also the 
calling out and the dismissing of classes: the 
time of signals in each room corresponds with 
the time of the programme of the room. There 
are also connected with the clock three points 
in the building in which alarm can be given in 
case of fire, Too much credit cannot be given 
our efficient Board of Directors for their unflag- 
ging interest in our borough schools. I never 


knew them to fail in working for the interest of 
teachers and pupils. Our forty-three teachers 
are ever ready to respond to any call that is 
intended for the advancement of the schools. 
The County Institute was again held in our 
borough. The attendance of teachers, directors 
and friends of the public schools was the largest 
ever placed on record in this county. It has 
also been said by those who are in a position to 
know, that they never before saw as much in- 
terest displayed in educational matters as was 
manifest at this session. The large hall in 
Central building, with a seating capacity of over 
one thousand, was crowded. The executive 
committee was very successful in selecting such 
able instructors for the week. Music and draw- 
ing, two branches heretofore in a measure 
overlooked, received special attention during 
this year's Institute. The earnestness on the 
part of instructors and the attention given by 
the teachers, will result in good throughout the 
county. 
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LITERARY DEPARTMENT. 


HROUGH an oversight this department was 

omitted from the December Yourna/, and 
hence our notice of a number of books, appro- 
priate for holiday gifts, does not appear till after 
the holidays. As none of them, however, de- 
pend on the season for their interest or value, 
but are all intrinsically good simply as literature, 
it is as much in place to call attention to them 
now as at any other time. 

One need only look through some of the pub- 
lishers’ catalogues of recent books to note how 
much attention is given to the production of 
books specially suitable for gift purposes. In- 
deed many of the catalogues themselves appear 
in holiday attire, and are things of beauty. By 
far the most artistic one we have thus far seen 
is the new portrait catalogue of Messrs. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., of Boston. The cover, 
printed in brown-black ink, with elaborately 
rubricated title, is as zsthetically beautiful a 
piece of work as we remember ever having seen 
in such a publication. If Mr. Walter Crane had 
not his reputation firmly established already, 
this alone would give him a high place in the 
front rank of book-decorators. He belongs, of 
course. to the school of ‘ zsthetic’’ artists, 
technically so called, but he is by no means 
hampered thereby in his freedom and origi 
nality. This is conclusively proved by his illus- 
trations of Hawthorne’s Wonder Book (square 
8vo., $3.00), which are as unique in their way 
as the contents of the volume are unique among 
juvenile books, and we may say as far superior. 
They are in colors, and as coloring is the strong 
point of this school of art, and its one indisput- 
able point of excellence, it is no wonder that he 
has succeeded in making this edition of the 
Wonder Book one of the most beautiful, not to 
say sumptuous, juvenile gift books of the sea 
son, or of any season. Among the mass of 
trash that is annually put forth as ‘‘ books for 





children,” let us be thankful for every such 
work of genuine literature, combined with gen- 
uine art, that is made accessible to our young 
people. And we are quite sure that no healthy 
boy or girl, if given the choice between such a 
thing of beauty as this and nine-tenths of the 
expensive and inferior stuff that crowds the 
booksellers’ counters at this time, would hesitate 
a moment. To read and look at the pictures 
of such a volume as this one is an education in 
literature and art for the child that does it; it 
cannot but have its tastes quickened and re- 
fined thereby. 

The same is true of the exquisite little volume 
of Whittier’s last poems, A/ Sundown, just pub- 
lished by the same firm, Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co (16mo. $1.50). A more charming gift toa 
friend we can scarcely imagine. Aside from 
the interest attaching to the poetry it contains, 
the last and some of the best ever written by 
our lately departed, best beloved, poet, its deli- 
cately beautiful illustrations in photogravure 
make the volume one of the most desirable, 
and we think most popular, issued this season. 
In its general style it resembles last year's edi- 
tion of ‘‘Snow-Bound,” the same dainty bind- 
ing in white and gold, and the same fine paper 
and perfect letter press, the same air of elegant 
refinement through it all. [ach of the illustra- 
tions is a gem; certainly Mr. Garrett has never 
designed anything finer than the two on pages 
38 and 46, while the printing of them is equally 
faultless. The frontispiece portrait of the 
poet was made, we believe, from the last photo- 
graph ever taken of him. 

The holiday edition of Dr. Holmes’ Dor- 
othy Q, “together with A Ballad of the Boston 
Tea Party, and Grandmother's Story of Bunker 
Fill Battle,” is in quite as different a style as 
the contents are different from ‘‘ At Sundown,” 
but it is just as appropriate. Like last year's 
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holiday edition of his ‘‘One Hoss Shay,” it is 
illustrated by Howard Pyle in his own inimit- 
able style. It appears to us that Mr. Pyle has 
never been more successful in any of his work 
than in illustrating Dr. Holmes. The subject 
seems to be exactly suited to his style. The 
title-page is adelight to the book-lover’s eye; 
and the whole volume has a quaintness about 
it that is in fine harmony with the quality of the 
ever popular poems. 

Of a less specifically holiday character, though 
not less sumptuously attired and adorned, are the 
two volumes of Charles Dudley Warner's /x he 
Levant, pubiished in time for the holidays by 
the same firm. The beautifully designed cov- 
ers, in dark green and red, with gold side-title, 
are protected by crimson Italian slip covers; 
there is an excellent portrait of Mr. Warner as 
frontispiece, and any number of exquisitely 
printed photogravure illustrations. The work 
itself belongs to the few classics of travel, which 
are equally delightful reading for the charm of 
their style and the entertainment and instruc- 
tiveness of their matter. Mr. Warner has never 
written anything better or more characteristic 
than “ Ja the Levant,” and it is eminently fit- 
ting that it should be issued in such an edition 
de luxe as this is. The volumes are proper 
companions to those of last year’s holiday edi- 
tion of Hawthorne's “Jfaré/e Faun,’ which 
appeared in somewhat similar form. 

Even more luxuriously attired, though in the 
same general style, bound in slip covers, beau- 
tifully printed on superfine paper, and magnifi- 
cently illustrated, is Prof. Rudolpho Lanciani's 
learned work just issued from the Riverside 


press under the title, Pagan and Christian 
Rome (8 vo., $6). It is the companion volume 
to his ‘Ancient Rome in the Licht of Recent 


Discovrries,”’ which we described about a year 
ago. While it is not a historical work in the 
ordinary sense of the term, it yet is true history, 
history illumined, explained, and made alive by 
archeology, a signal illustration of what inval- 
uable fruit will be the result of the marriage of 
History with Archzology, and how almost 
“useless each without the other.’’ To the 
teacher or advanced student of history such 
books as are these two of Prof. Lanciani must 
be ‘“‘worth their weight in gold,’’ while to the 
general reader they will be little short of a 
revelation. 

The “ Riverside Edition ’’ of Lowell's com- 
plete works in twelve beautiful volumes, has had 
added to it, and so been made really complete, 
a volume containing Mr. Lowell's lectures on 
Old English Dramatists, for which the student 
of literature must be devoutly grateful. Though 
one can notice that the author's finishing touch 
was never felt by them, they yet are better than 
anything else we have on the subject, and as 
full of ripe learning, wide scholarship, and 
critical skill as the very best of his writings. It 
is a volume we could ill have spared. 

Why should not a volume like Sir John Lub- 
bock’s Zhe Beauties of Nature, recently pub- 
lished by Messrs. Macmillan & Co., New York, 
(12mo. pp., 429) be popular as a gift book? It 
is a handsome book, exceedingly interesting 
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and very instructive, and beautifully printed, il- 
lustrated and bound. Indeed we have seldom 
seen a finer specimen of process work than is 
the frontispiece, showing a magnificent ‘‘Group 
of Beeches” at Burnham. Few scientific writ- 
ere have so entertaining and graceful a style as 
has the author, and his subject in this volume 
permits him to exercise that style at its best. 
Of course the contents have to be of a some- 
what fragmentary character, for in this one 
volume he treats of the wonders of Animal Life, 
Plant Life, Woods and Fields, Moutains, Water, 
Rivers and Lakes, the Sea and Starry Heavens ; 
but then, it does not pretend to be an exhays- 
tive scientific work, but rather an incentive to 
its readers to study further into the subjects 
here only touched upon. And this end, we 
think, it is admirably adapted to serve. Any 
bright boy or girl will be delighted with this 
book. 

There can be no question as to the appro- 
priateness for gift purposes of the pretty Pook of 
Famous Verse selected by Agnes Repplier 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co., r2mo. $1. 25 Prob- 
ably no one in the country is better fitted then 
Miss Repplier to make a selection of the best 
verse in the language; and her volume is as 
satisfactory as any volume cf selections we have 
seen; indeed it is a surprise to us how very sat- 
isfactory it is. And yet it is not entirely satisfy- 
ing, probabry for the sufficient reason that we 
are not Miss Repplier, and Miss Repplier is 
not we! No such collection can be quite satis- 
factory to any one save to him who has made it, 
and we doubt whether it is ever satisfactory 
even to him. Here, for instance, we sorely 
miss several precious poems of Lowell, and al- 
most impatiently wonder why not a single one 
of Sidney Lanier’s musical gems has found a 
place in the volume; at the same time that we 
are surprised at a few of the pieces that are in- 
cluded. But this does not make the volume 
any the less valuable to us, and perhaps makes 
it more acceptable to some one else! 

The chaste style in which Lucy Larcom’s 
latest volume of religious poetry is issued, un- 
der the title, 47 the Beautiful Gate (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., 16mo. $1.00), as well as its 
spiritually helpful contents, make it specially 
fitting as the gift of a friend toa friend. We 
need not speak of the superior quality of Miss 
Larcom’s verse. Among the women poets of 
the land she has probably no superior, and but 
one or two equals. She is a true poet; and 
through all her poetry breathes the sweet rea- 
sonableness of an enlightened Christian spirit. 
In one or two of the pieces in this volume she 
appears to us to have reached the highest flight 
she yet has made, notably so in the one entitled 
“Withdrawal,” on the death of Whittier. 
Throughout, the volume is one that appeals to 
all that is finest and best in man. 

To a literary friend, or any one with literary 
tastes, nothing will be more acceptable than the 


elegant volume on 7he Nature and Elements of 


Poetry by Edmund Clarence Stedman (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., 12mo., $1.50). The sub- 
stance of this literarily important and valuable 
work was originally delivered in the form of 
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lectures at Johns Hopkins University, and con- 
tains the results of the life-long study and 
maturest thought of one who,while himself one of 
the most gifted poets in our literature, is also 
one of the ablest, if not the ablest, living literary 
critic we have. Treating as it does ‘‘of the 
quality and attributes of poetry ilself, of its 
source and efficacy, and of the enduring laws 
to which its true examples ever are conformed,” 
this volume is a needed complement to Mr. 
Stedman's previous works of literary criticism. 
It, moreover, fills a field in our literature that 
has thus far been too little cultivated. 

The same publishers have just ready another 
volume of historical tales from the pen of Mrs. 
Jane G. Austin, whose stories of early New 
England history are among the best fictions of 
the kind in our literature. David Alden's 
Daughter, and Other Stories of Colonial Times, 
is a collection of the author’s shorter stories and 
sketches; is historically faithful and reliable, 
and literarily graceful and highly interesting. 
Such work is always to be commended, espec- 
cially to the attention of the young. 

“The American Book Co. is doing a good work 
in publishing in an inexpensive and handy, 
form some of the masterpieces of English liter- 
ature, in their series of ‘‘ English Classics for 
Schools,” of which Zhe Second Essay on the 
Earl of Chatham, by Lord Macaulay, (12mo, 
2octs.,) is the first. An excellent biographical 
and critical introduction precedes the Essay it- 
self; the: latter is carefully annotated, the text 
is pure and very well printed from fine clear 
type; and the book is one that is alike credit- 
able to the publishers and useful for our schools 
either as a supplementary Reader or as an ad- 
dition to the School Library 

Though not by any means a school book, yet 
Man and the State, containing last season's 
essays and discussions of the Brooklyn Ethical 
Association, and published by Messrs. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., New York, is eminently an edu- 
cative work, and so designed to be. It is, ina 
word, a thorough discussion, from an evolution- 
ist point of view, of all the leading economic 
and sociological questions of the day. For 
example, there are discussed not only such 
general subjects as Representative Government, 
Suffrage and the Ballot, the Land Problem, etc., 
but also such questions as the Immigration 
Problem, the Democratic Party, and the Repub- 
lican Party, Taxation and Revenue by a free- 
trader like Thos. G. Shearman, and the same 
subject by a protectionist like Geo. Gunton. All 
the papers and discussions are in a free and 
fair spirit that is very refreshing. We heartily 
wish this volume could be put into the hands 
of, and read by, every citizen and voter in the 
land. It would do immense good, and accom- 
plish a work that is sorely needed. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have just pub- 
lished two important historical volumes, which 
we have space here merely to mention, though 
they may deserve extended review. They are 
France under the Regency, with a review of the 
administration of Louis XIV., by James Breck 
Perkins (8vo., $2); and The Eve of the French 
Revolution, by Edward J. Lowell (8vo., $2). It 





is somewhat remarkable that these two works, 
written quite independently of each other, and 
yet really companion volumes, should appear 
thus simultaneously, aud from the same press. 
Certainly under the Regency it was that some 
of the most potent causes of the Revolution 
were engendered; and the latter cannot be un- 
derstood without taking into account the former. 
The two volumes form an important contribu- 
tion to the history of France, and are, besides, a 
gratifying evidence of the growth of the scien- 
tific spirit among students of history. 

Flow to Teach Writing is an attractively 
printed and bound little manual of penmanship, 
designed to accompany Appleton's Standard 
Copy- Books, published by The American Book 
Co. (12mo, 50 cts). To read the author, Lyman 
D. Smith’s clear instructions and to note his 
evidently sane and efficient method of teaching 
that almost lost art, penmanship, makes one 
wish one could take a course under him, and 
so perhaps be taught to make letters that would 
be plain enough to enable one to dispense with 
the now indispensable writing machine! Nota 
few teachers of our public schools sorely need 
to be taught how to teach writing ; and it seems 
to us this little book will do it, so far as any 
book can. The same publishers also have an 
American Mental Arithmetic, by M. A. Bailey, 
A. M. (16mo, 35cts.) which appears to happily 
combine a sound theory with a practical method. 
Too many of our Mental Arithmetics fail of 
their end by their mechanical methods, based 
on a wrong psychology; and hence we have all 
too few pupils who show any skill in mental 
operations unassisted by slate and pencil. We 
consider mental arithmetic one of the most im- 
portant of all our common school branches, and 
therefore welcome every sensible work like 
this one, that may help to make instruction in 
this branch more intelligent and efficient. It is 
an excellent little book in every way. 


M. TULLI CICERONIS ORATIONES ET EPIIsTOLZ 
SELECT. Selected Orations and Letters of 
Cicero, with Historical Intrcduction, an Outline 
of the Roman Constitution, Notes, FExcursus, 
Vocabulary and Index, by Harold W. Fohnston, 
PA.LD., Prof. of Latin in Illinois College, etc. 
Chicago : Albert Scott & Co. 1892. 

The opposition to the study of the classics has no 
doubt aroused their friends to put forth their best 
efforts to improve the text-books, in use, as well as the 
methods of instruction. An evidence ofthis is found 
in the series (Intercollegiate) of Latin classics, now 
being published by Albert Scott & Co., of Chicago. 
One cannot rise from an examinatiou of this, their 
latest issue, without feeling like congratulating the 
youth privileged to use such text-books. The aid given 
seems just sufficient and of the right kind; the text 
is beautiful in its clearness and freed from questiona- 
ble readings (to pass judgment on which is, at all 
events, beyond the ability of the pupils at this stage). 
The Excursus on Czesar’s speech and Roman corre- 
respondence are most opportune. and the speech and 
Cicero’s letters form admirable supplementary mat- 
ter illustrative of the orations. A copious alphabeti- 
cal index and a full vocabulary, together with the 
historical introduction, complete what is one of the 
very best text-books now accessible to the students of 
Cicero, 
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day, as alive from the dead, if I may hope to impress 
it upon you, and induce you to prepare for that solemn 
hour which must come to all, by a timely acquaintance 
with the death of Christ.’ His voice was heard for the 
last time in the pulpit. With much difficulty he dispensed 
the sacred elements to his sorrowing communicants. Ex- 
hausted with the effort, he was led away from the sanc- 
tuary and lay down on his couch at home, in great weak- 
ness, but with a soul in sweet repose. As the evening 
drew on he handed to a dear relative a manuscript, 
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which on being opened disclosed the undying verses, 
‘Abide with me: fast falls the eventide,’ etc. The 
hymn is founded upon the touching incident, the jour- 
ney to Emmaus when the two disciples constrained 
Christ to sojourn with them for the night, saying, 
‘ Abide with us, for it 1s toward evening, and the day 
is far spent.’ Reclining on his couch, the Christian 
poet felt that the shadows of death were gathering 
around him, but with a strong confidence in Christ’s 
presence, he knew that the deepening darkness would 
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Ris - ing higher in the sky. As each day, as each day it passes by? 
There the birds are weaving lays For the happy, the happy Springtime days. Just beyond yon cliffof snow, 
And the bee it merry hums, Forthe - igtime comes, it comes, it comes. Hark! I hearan angel sing, 


W.C. Baker, 
R. G. Surivar. 
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1. Hark! I hearan angel sing, Angelsnowareonthe wing, And their voices ringing clear, ‘ 
2. Just beyond yon cliffof snow, Sil- ver rivers brightly flow; Smiling woods and fields are seen, 
3- Look! oh, look, the southernsky Mirrors flow’rs of ev’ry dye, Children ‘tripping o’er the plain, 
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Tell v us that the Spring is near. Dost thou hear as em <4 entle one, ees thouseethe glorious sun 
Mantled in a robe of green; Birds and bees and brooks and flow’rs, Tell usall of vernal hours; 
Spring is coming back again, Spring is coming, shouts of glee, oo birds on bush and tree, 
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Angels now are onthe wing, And their voices singing clear, Tell us that the Springisnear. 
Sil - ver rivers brightly flow, Smiling woods and fieldsareseen, Mantled in a robe of green. 
Angels now are onthe wing, And their voices singing clear, Tell us that the Spring is near, 
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By permission Oliver Ditson Company, owners of copyright. An Arbor Day Song. 





only remain ‘until the day break and the shadows flee 
away. Already could the eye of faith, piercing 
through the gloom, scan the increasing brightness on 
the celestial horizon, and triumphantly exclaim, ‘ Heav- 
en’s morning breaks, and earth’s vain shadows flee.’ 
He had expressed the wish, ‘ Grant me my last breath 
to spend in song that may not die.’ That wish was 
realized, for this hymn, now a universal favorite, was 
the last he composed, and was written only two months 
before his death. He left his home in September, 





1847, forthe south of France, but he returned not again. 
On reaching Nice his bodily weakness became so ex- 
treme that his loving friends saw the end was at hand. 
Sinking to resthe pointed upwards, and whispered 
‘Peace! Joy!’ His face brightened, and the shadows 
of death melted away before the Sun of Righteous- 
ness.” The tune to which it is now almost univer- 
sally sung is ‘ Eventide,’ by W. H. Monk,—one of the 
very best examples of modern Anglican tune-writing— 
greatly superior to that to which it was originally sung. 














